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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
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—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 


address designated during the life of the giver and 


thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
gow Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
éan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
proaucijon through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
oeed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamptlets and get them read by others, 


Universalist p ubhishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR.. MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


THE LIBERALS OF THE MOHAWK 
VALLEY 


The Universalist and Unitarian churches 
of central New York and the Mohawk 
Valley have an association called the 
“Central Mohawk Association of Univer- 
salist and other Liberal Churches.” This 
association held its annual meeting in St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Little Falls, 
Tuesday, June 9, at 11 a. m. 

Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Her- 
kimer, conducted the opening devotional 
services. Qn roll call of parishes, a dele- 
gate from each church represented spoke 
briefly. Mrs. Douglas Ayres, the presi- 
dent, presided. 

Both luncheon and dinner were served 
in the vestry of the church by the ladies of 
St. Paul’s. 

Rev. Robert D. Killam of the Church 
of the Reconciliation, Unitarian-Univer- 


salist, Utica, conducted the afternoon 
devotions. 
Rev. Tunis Prins of the Reformed 


Church of Herkimer addressed the gather- 
ing on “The Church Yesterday and To- 
day.” He did not hesitate to call himself 
a liberal, and both the matter and the at- 
mosphere of his address proved it. He is 
an extraordinary man. 

Then the delegates had a discussion of 
the “Cooperative Movement.” Rev. 
Robert T. Weston of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Schenectady, delivered the main 
address, which was vivid and concrete. 
It was illustrated by cakes of soap, cans 
of vegetables and other household neces- 
sities purchased that day in Little Falls. 
He seems as convinced of the importance 
of the cooperative movement, both eco- 
nomically and spiritually, as Kagawa 
himse!f. His address was an eye-opener 
to many present, as he showed what even 
a small group can accomplish through buy- 
ing cooperatively. The cooperative also 
has ways of ascertaining the facts about 
products advertised by high pressure 
methods, and also has ways of getting 
products like unbleached flour, which are 
important for children, without paying 
fancy prices. Mr. Weston said that the 
Schenectady cooperative works with the 
retailer and does not attempt to put him 
out of business if the retailer will play the 
game. 

Rev. Gustav Ulrich, Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, Miss Tonks, Mr. Proctor, an indus- 
trial engineer from Utica, and others, took 
part in the discussion. Mr. Proctor gave a 
most illuminating account of recent changes 
in merchandising. Dr. Leining said that 
where cooperatives have gone on to the 
rocks, it has been due to the dishonesty of 
managers. 

Rev. Kenneth Walker of the Unitarian- 
Universalist church in Albany presided ad- 
mirably over the discussion. 

Dr. Leining then brought the greetings 
of the New York State Convention and 
made one of his characteristic and rousing 
speeches. 
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St. Paul’s Church deserves great credit 
for “the banquet.”’ The food was good 
and the service prompt. The speeches 
were brief and to the point, and as a re- 
sult the whole thing was over in two hours 
and the delegates could start for home 
while it was still light. Nobody was 
tired out. 

The Editor of the Leader was toast- 
master, and Dr. Stanard Dow Butler was 
the main speaker. He reached that high 
level for which he is famous as he dis- 
cussed “The Need Out of Which the Lib- 
eral Church in the Valley Grew, and Its 
Task Today.” Rev. Kenneth Walker 
and Rev. Truman J. Menadue, minister 
of the Little Falls church, preceded him, 
Mr. Walker making a most happy and 
effective address for the Mohawk Valley 
Conference of the Unitarian Church, and 
Mr. Menadue paying a noble and beau- 
tiful tribute to the late Henry Monfort 
Cary. 

The officers elected for the next year 
were: President, Mrs. Anna M. Ayres, 
Fort Plain; vice-president, Rev. Robert. 
Killam, Utica; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Louise F. Cady, Ilion. 

J. Wee 


* ** 


THE CHIP BASKET 


This from the Manchester Union: ‘‘Con- 
cord, June 7.—The Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of White Memorial Universal-- 
ist Church had its annual outing today at 
Hampton Beach. The group left Concord 
early enough to permit attendance at. 
morning service at the Universalist church 
in Portsmouth, and from there went to 
Hampton Beach for dinner, and to pass 
the remainder of the day.”’ 

The following is a come-back to my lilae 
story: ‘“We would inform the owner of the 
‘Chip Basket’ that our dining table is or- 
namented with a gorgeous bouquet from 
the ‘old common stock.’ There are blos- 
soms of the red peonies--eight inches 
across—that grew from slips of the parent. 
stalk that was given to members of our 
family nearly a century ago. It came 
from the two-story hous opposite the 
Langdon town hall. In more recent 
years, a member of the clan set a tree one 
Arbor Day near the peony to become a 
shade for the yard. In time a transfer was 
needed, and another, and it is flourishing 
beautifully now.” I do not purpose to 
start any contest with Miss Sarah Porter 
as to age or size of peonies. But I have 
several that are things of beauty. For 
years after I owned the place they showed 
no signs of blooming. Then I had them 
moved, and evidently they like their new 
environment. It is my experience that 
peonies are fussy. By the way—it is time 
to be thinking of Ancestors Day at the 
Old Langdon Meeting-house, August 23. 

From my window I have watched, 
across the Plains, the leaving out of the 
linden tree, and am looking forward to its 

(Continued on page 798) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Osborne of Sing Sing: or Pillory and Pedestal 


Sure week in Auburn, New York, the city where 
he was born, there was dedicated a massive 
bronze statue to the memory of Thomas Mott 

Csborne, Universalist layman and prison reformer. 

Twenty tons of Maine granite went into the base 
of the statue. The figure itself is twelve feet high. 
The statue stands in front of the high school, on land 
given by the Board of Education. A great crowd of 
people attended the dedication, and men high in the 
nation were present. 

Eulogies were delivered. Osborne’s son, Charles 
D. Osborne, mayor of Auburn, was among the not- 
ables. The Thomas Mott Osborne Memorial As- 
sociation was in charge. 

Do our readers happen to recall what Thomas 
Mott Osborne went through in the fifteen years before 
that October evening in 1926 when he dropped dead 
on the street as he was walking home? Do they see 
the rack, the thumbscrew, the pillory, used to torture 
him? Probably the artist has done a great job on this 
statue. Probably he has made a figure representing 
dignity, power, and victory. If so the statue is true to 
life, but the symbols of martyrdom would have been 
true too, if they had been employed in the memorial. 

Because he believed certain Universalist funda- 
mentals and put them into practice, and did it in a 
field where bigotry and cruelty are entrenched, Cs- 
borne was held up falsely before the country as one of 
the vilest of men. He believed in the doctrine our 
fathers proclaimed, that there is a spark of the divine 
in all men, in the truth that Stanard Dow Butler 
stated with such: power at the recent liberal church 
gathering in Little Falls, “Human nature can be 
changed,” in the technique involved when we show 
faith in men and thus bring out the best in them. 
Osborne put these principles to work in the field of 
penology, and thus ran squarely up against the fears, 
the prejudices, the selfish interests, of large numbers 
of powerful folks. 

Thomas Mott Csborne was a rich man. He had 
been mayor of Auburn, a useful and distinguished 
member of the New York State Public Service Com- 
mission and the New York State Conservation Com- 
mission. He was cultured, traveled, highly educated, 
popular and successful. He was an eloquent speaker 
and a leader of his party. 


‘community, or self-government, plan. 


But he had been born in the shadow of Auburn 
Prison. Its great towering walls had been before him 
asa child. While young he had been taken there on a 
visit, and years after wrote of that visit: “The 
dark scowling folk bent over their tasks; the hideous 
striped clothing, which carried with it an unexplainable 
sense of shame; the ugly, close-cropped heads and 
unshaven faces; the horrible sinuous lines of outcast 
humanity crawling along in the dreadful lockstep; the 
whole thing aroused such terror in my imagination that 
I never recovered from the painful impression. All 
the nightmares and evil dreams of my childhood cen- 
tered about the figure of the escaped convict.” 

Thomas Mott Osborne as a public official was 
thrown into contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men. He was endowed with a great interest in human 
beings and an unusual capacity for friendship. He 
early became convinced, as he later put it, “that it is 
folly to keep criminals locked up for years at society’s 
expense and turn them out as bad as they came in, or 
worse.”’ 

In the George Junior Republic he saw problems 
of discipline solved by developing a sense of responsi- 
bility. He saw a little community organization set 
up and made to work. Mr. George suggested that 
the same kind of thing might be used in prisons, but 
at first Mr. Osborne was skeptical! Only slowly he 
came to see the power that resides in this method. 

Shut in by an illness, he happened to read Donald 
Lowrie’s ““My Life in Prison,” and when called upon 
for public addresses began agitating for prison reform. 

Eventually he was made head of a special com- 
mission to investigate the prisons of New York State. 
Then came that famous episode of his going to prison 
and becoming Tom Brown, or Convict No. 33333X. 
Most of the newspapers ridiculed him, but he had 
thrown a spot-light on the problem. Then he was 
made warden of Sing Sing, and put into operation his 
It made a 
great stir. People far and wide began to read that 
criminals were being pampered and society was be- 
ing endangered. 

Then Osborne began to plead for life imprison- 
ment instead of capital punishment. His efforts in 
behalf of three young men in Sing Sing condemned to 
die were advertised far and wide. He begged a new 
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governor who prided himself on being hard-boiled to 
postpone the execution until the legislature could act 
on a bill substituting life imprisonment for capital 
punishment. “There are those of us,” he wrote, “who 
place the matter upon a ground which we believe 
higher than that reached by statistics; we believe that 
killing is contrary to the law of God; whether it be 
killing by an individual acting singly, or by many 
individuals acting collectively. We believe that 
capital punishment has a seriously brutalizing effect 
upon the community at large.” Later in the letter he 
asked: “Is that in accordance with any sane idea 
of God’s will? Does it reflect in the slightest degree 
the teachings of the Savior?” 

We could fill the paper with the story of the fight 
that followed. His enemies had him indicted by the 
grand jury of one county for various crimes, and the 
grand jury of a neighboring county at once visited 
Sing Sing and issued a manifesto in his defense. On 
trial he was fully exonerated, but to allege some kinds 
of things about a man is about as damaging as to 
prove them, and his enemies never let up. He had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had raised the entire 
level of prison administration in New York State, and 
though for a time it sank, it rose again. In the World 
War he was made a Lieutenant Commander in the 
Nav» and put in charge of the Portsmouth Prison. 
There, too, he effected revolutionary changes. 

The most touching thing connected with his life 
is the ardent devotion to him of convicts, not only in 
the prisons where he served but throughout the land. 
The monument just erected was made possible through 
the gifts of convicts, most of whom never saw him 
and who have nothing to gain from him. They look 
upon him as a square man “willing to give a fellow a 
chance.”’ He put new hope into many a man who 
was utterly hopeless. He started many a boy on a 
new life. And he did it all simply by putting into 
operation principles as old as Christianity. 

Universalists may not all agree with the Presi- 
dent of the United States in all of his principles and 
policies, but all will be grateful to him for saying of 
Thomas Mott Osborne: ‘He had courage; even his 
enemies admit that. Hehad vision. Even those who 
laughed at him twenty years ago admit that now.” 
And they will agree also in this: “Let us remember 
that penology as a social science is still in its infancy, 
and that the greatest tribute we can pay Mr. Osborne’s 
memory will be to carry on the fight relentlessly, and 
with the high idealism which he so well exemplified.” 


kX 


TAKING A WHACK AT UNITARIANS 


FAVORITE indoor sport of Universalists for 

150 years has been to take a whack at Uni- 

tarians. There was “a Mr. Edward Mitchell” 
who gathered a small congregation in New York City 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and “even- 
tually built the large brick church, corner of Duane 
Street and City Hall Place.” §. R. Smith, in his 
“Historical Sketches,” says that Mr. Mitchell “wag 
generally esteemed for the goodness of his heart and 
the manliness and frankness with which he avowed his 
sentiments. . . . But while his charities extended in 
ample expressions of kindness and courtesy to all classes 


of trinitarian christians (Christian beginning with a 
small letter), he made little pretension to any for Uni- 
tarian Universalists (caps). These he repelled and 
reprobated in no measured terms.” 

In the old Trumpet and Universalist Magazine 
in the forties and fifties, we find the fiercest editorials 
leveled at rationalistic Unitarians, who fail to avow 
belief in universal salvation and who think themselves 
so superior. A ‘Partialist” always was lashed with 
whips, but a Unitarian with scorpions. Some of the 
feeling came from theological prejudice, but much of it 
was social resentment. 

The Unitarians did not exchange with the Uni- 
versalists. They paid slight attention to strictures 
upon their own ideas. They went straight ahead as if 
Universalists did not exist. Now we must all admit 
that this was maddening. Far better is it to be kicked 
than not to be noticed. One of our deepest reasons for 
confidence in the editorial job is the kicking that we 
receive. 

But if it were true that Unitarians ever were a 
bit lofty and superior in their attitude toward Uni- 
versalists, that attitude has long since ceased to exist. 
The denomination has been most cooperative and 
friendly for many years. And, on the other hand, 
Universalists as a rule have been brotherly in their 
attitude. 

There is just enough of the old inherited jealousy 
left to induce us to make one or two comments. 

We emphasize too much the fact that a Universal- 
ist and a Unitarian church may exist close together and 
have little to do with each other. A Universalist 
church and another Universalist church may exist 
close together and have little to do with each other. 
In a town north of Boston, we have been told that it 
would be possible to unite the Universalist church 
with Congregational church A, but that nobody could 
ever put Congregational church A into a union with 
Congregational church B. The two Congregational 
churches are made up of different kinds of people. 
They are not interested in the same things. The 
people are not comfortable in each other’s society. 
They could come together in a community reform 
movement, but not at a garden party. 

None of this is astonishing. None of it is wicked. 
While the broad man rejoices in all kinds of people, 
few broad men want people around all the time who 
tire them. 

A Ladies’ Aid Society of the Universalist church 
interested mainly in book reviews cannot merge easily 
wiht a Unitarian Ladies’ Aid Society concerned mainly 
with bean suppers. Yes, these suppositions are based 
on fact, even if frequently it is the other way around. 
The fact that churches near each other do not get to- 
gether in social events may not mean much of any- 
thing. 

It is rather odd that feelings of social superiority 
and social inferiority exist in our democratic country 
and make trouble in churches. If we were more re- 
ligious such feelings would not exist. If we were more 
shrewd, we should keep them hidden. If we felt social- 
ly inferior to anybody we believe we should try to hide 
it. We should not advertise it to the world by ac- 
cusing somebody else of being toplofty and superior. 
Thoreau in his cabin did not feel socially inferior. 
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And the plain unvarnished fact is that he was not 
inferior. 

If people are thinking continually about social 
superiority or inferiority that fact in itself is terribly 
revealing. There is so much that is important to 
think about. 


* * 


THE MINISTRY AS A LIFE WORK 


WO hundred and fifteen men were enrolled at the 
Yale Divinity School during the past year, the 
114th in the history of this institution. Eighty- 

two were freshmen, and came from twenty-five states 
and six foreign countries, and represented sixteen 
denominations. Other seminaries for the training of 
ministers report successful years also. Only a short 
time ago we were declaring that theological schools 
were in a bad way, and that they could not secure good 
men in competition with schools of engineering, law 
and medicine. Now it is different. 

Why do men go into the ministry? Why should 
any one want to? : 

For one thing, the ministry is much more inter- 
esting since it has become more liberal. The Bible 
always was interesting, but much of the interest was 
lost when it was made the one and only revelation of 
God and was studied from a standpoint which closed 
all the doors to correlated literature. Now the field 
has been enlarged. The material of religion is in all 
history, all literature, all science, all philosophy, all 
life. The minister must take as his province all 
knowledge, and there is thrilling interest in facts and 
deductions from them. Of necessity the minister 
must read books, the latest and best books, on theology 
and the great poets, essayists, nature writers, his- 
torians, biographers—what not. 

If ideas are interesting, people are moreso. Every 
life has in it material for a great book to warm, to 
instruct, to inspire. The duty of the minister is to 
get acquainted with people, to help them and to be 
taught by them. For the engineer this is an avocation. 
For the minister, it is a vocation. 

Then there is not an institution in society that 
the minister is not bound to investigate and find out 
about. What man has done collectively in tribes, in 
nations, in churches, in schools, in manufacturing 
plants, in producers and consumers cooperatives, in 
chain stores, in international societies, in political 
parties, is part of the business of the minister. 

And as he goes through all this mass of material 
the minister has the task of evaluating it and of 
pointing out the beautiful and good, and of trying 
to interest people in these things. 

Now why will some old minister read what we 
have written and shake his head sadly, and some 
young minister, who has just given up the ministry 
and gone to selling bonds, laugh scornfully? 

Because their experience has been with a dif- 
ferent kind of ministry. Because they were thrown 
with organized groups for the extension of religion 
which had a more limited idea of religion, and which 
had fixed ideas about beliefs or forms or activities 
which do not correspond with what we have outlined, 
and who told the minister plainly that he was hired 
to do just the things that they wanted done. It is 


tragic when this happens. There are plenty of people 
in the organized groups called churches who do not 
act this way, and there are plenty who do. 

To make the ministry vital and successful two 
things are required. 

The minister who loves all that is true, good, 
beautiful, and who is working to make men love and 
serve these things, must hold to his ideals, but be 
patient with folks who have not had four or eight 
years in Yale and other good schools. And the people 
in the groups must be open-minded and anxious to 
move on to better ideas and practices. 

The ministry isall right. It is not only all right, 
it is the greatest field in some ways that thereis. But 
it calls for patience and then more patience, and tact 
and then more tact, and progress by inches, here a 
little and there a little, but that kind of progress ought 
not to seem despicable to us, for after all it is the way 
that God works. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The clergyman who delivered the annual address 
to Congregationalists in England mercifully omitted 
a third of it in delivery, but the reading took two 
hours. There was great applause throughout. But 
all this was fifty years ago. Verily there were giants 
in those days in both pulpit and pew. 


The prosecutor told the reporters that he did not 
have a chance to get a conviction, the judge helped 
the defense in his charge, but the jury, to the ever- 
lasting honor of Florida, convicted the five men charged 
with kidnaping Joseph Shoemaker, who on the same 
night was flogged so that he died. 


A theological conference under the auspices of 
the International Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom will be held in Arnhem, one of 
the loveliest towns in Holland, July 28 to August 2, 
1936. The subject is “Liberal Christianity: Its 
Aims and Outlook.” 


With the Republican National Convention de- 
claring for old age pensions, and with a law estab- 
lishing a pension system already enacted, the prin- 
ciple seems to be accepted by practically everybody. 


Weddings, death, company, commencements, va- 
cation plans, and regular work, make the average 
minister realize that the month of June is not the least 
busy in the year. 


Fathers’ Day, the third Sunday in June, is 
celebrated at Winthrop, New York, with a union 
service in the Universalist church, where Fathers’ 
Day originated. 


The work in Japan and Korea goes on. The 
captain is dead, but the crew is sailing the ship. And 
from what we hear, they are showing both courage 
and sense. 


A document can be God’s word even if it is not 
accepted as the only word. 
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Three Hundred Years in Springfield’ 


David Nelson Beach 


Let justice run down as waters, and ad 


asa mighty stream. Amos 5: 24. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 


law of Christ. Gal. 6:2. 


) HEN we climb to a great eminence, we look 
4) at one side and then on the other. This 


rA33)} which a 300th anniversary bring. 

It is audacious to attempt to describe three busy, 
arduous and adventurous centuries in the brief time 
at our command, yet the occasion demands it. 


1636-1736: The Century of Faith and a Foothold 


No aspect of William Pynchon’s ability and 
leadership is more revealing than the sagacity with 
which his experiences in the Bay Colony was trans- 
lated into wise planning for the settlement of Spring- 
field. If we contrast the incredible hardships of the 
first year at Plymouth, even the traditional flood which 
drove the colonists from the Agawam meadows is a 
trifling thing. The colonists were a select group with 
special training for the special needs of a new com- 
munity. William Pynchon himself knew the processes 
of fur trading and other barter with the Indians, which 
were the backbone of Springfield’s trade with its neigh- 
boring colonies and the mother country in those early 
years. 

With such a background, the foothold here at 
Springfield was made more smoothly and more securely 
than could otherwise have occurred. The placing of 
the old village street, the allotment of land, the friendly 
relations with the Indians, the shallops to pass the 
Enfield Rapids, canoes and boats which made traffic 
up the river possible, the two towers of the First 
Meeting-house, one for the bell and one for the 
watchman, the security of the Pynchon House, which 
was the fort when the Indians burned the community, 
these and hundreds of other vivid details witnessed 
the slow spread of that foothold here in the valley. 

In the course of three centuries, Springfield has 
spread from the river bank to the hills within the city 
limits. The other communities which have been 
carved from the original Springfield Plantations, the 
adventurous settlement of the Connecticut River far 
to the north, the filling of the Berkshires, and then the 
epic march of Americans old and new from the Hud- 
son to the Pacific, attest the fact that here in Spring- 
field and in all the older communities on the Atlantic 
seaboard the first century of colonial life was primarily 
the securing of a foothold. 

We shall never settle for others the nature of the 
faith which led William Pynchon and his associates to 
Springfield. Each one of us brings to our study of 
these Homeric heroes our special bent and background. 
If we are merchants, we see in Pynchon a fellow 
merchant. If we are artisans and industrialists, we 
marvel at the grist mill and the foundry near by where 


*A sermon in the First Congregational Church, Springfield, 
Mass., May 17, 1936, on the occasion of the three hundredth 
Civic Anniversary service of Springfield. 


the iron ore was smelted to use. If we are interested 
in books, we think of Pynchon as an author and of the 
men who have come in that goodly succession even 
to our own day. If we are men and women of religious 
faith, we add to all of these other elements in the in- 
dustry and ability of the settlers of this community 
an appreciation of the fundamental religious character 
which was theirs. If Pynchon had had no religious 
faith he would certainly never have written his two 
theological books. And if we wish evidence that his 
interests were more inclusive than economic success, 
we must remember that he turned his face from 
Springfield and returned to England at the very time 
when his years of labor here were bearing their great 
fruit. 

A bitter price which the settlers paid in finding a 
foothold for our national development was the narrow- 
ing of intellect and sympathy which came with the 
second generation here, although John Pynchon was 
an exception toit. In part, this was due to the forests 
all about. In part, it was due to the lack of books and 
education. There are other factors, too, like the in- 
tense disciplines of privation. All these are needed to 
explain the witchcraft excitement here in this country, 
even though they were not present to explain the much 
more extensive persecution of witches in the old 
countries at the same time. For myself, I am con- 
vinced that it was this narrowing of interest and intelli- 
gence, expressed in his trial for heresy, which was 
primary in making William Pynchon return to Eng- 
land. 

Those who are critical of the religious faith of the 
founders of America, like Pynchon, Bradford, Win- 
throp, and Hooker, often see their faith only in terms 
of the narrow prejudice and passion sometimes obvious 
in the succeeding generations here. Let me assure 
you, from intensive study of that whole century in 
English and American life, that the caricature of 
Puritanism which tradition often hands down to us is 
incorrect. Those were stirring days and they were 
met by strong and disciplined men. The great leaders 
of that day are like the survivors of the forest primeval 
which may be found ever and again in the backwoods 
of New England. Such a giant was William Pynchon! 


Far in the north loom lonely, giant trees; 
Among the lesser growth of later days 
They stand aloof, alone, stark in the rays 

Of sunset, gnarled, incarnate majesties. 


The winds of winter buffet them in vain; 
They have waxed strong from many a summer sun; 
The other trees, storm bent, in ripples run, 

While they await the stars after the rain. 


Like such a mighty forest king he rears 
His head above the rustling of the crowd; 
His voice awakes the wood to echoes loud 
With words of truth, ennobled by the years. 


Deep run his roots into the common sod, 
And high he lifts his spirit to his God! 


—ee——ooa— 
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1736-1836: The Century of Freedom and 
Frontiering 


This second century was an era of freedom for 
the mind. The controversy prior to the ordination of 
the Rev. Robert Breck as pastor of this church in 
17 36 is typical of the new winds of wisdom and freedom 
which were to blow in this new century. The old 
dogmatism was not enough. Men’s minds were alert 
and ready. We have the Boston lad, Benjamin 
Franklin, with his printing press and his ready quill. 
We have certain fraternal organizations with their 
open-minded teaching. We have a new flood of books 
on both sides of the water, and Blackstone to be 
quoted by any village student grown to a lawyer. 
The roots.of the American Revolution grew deep in 
this mental ferment and freedom. The town meeting 
for adults was like the spread of schools for children, a 
tool of education. It begot independence of judg- 
ment to match the initiative of men and women who 
could face death and the wilderness without flinching. 

There is no time for the story of Springfield in 
these years of preparation and in the long agony of the 
war of the Revolution itself. There is no time for the 
readjustment which followed when the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts succeeded the Colony of 
Massachusetts. There is no time for the adventurous 
story of the new national Constitution and the op- 
position to it and its growing influence. As we look 
back, however, we recognize in this and in other things 
the fulfillment of a freedom which the faith of the 
settlers of Springfield made inevitable. 

The growth of Springfield in this second century 
was not great enough numerically to matter to us at 
the end of the third century. The reason for this slow 
growth was the steady draining of all the older com- 
munities to the frontier. The simple way for men of 
initiative and energy to achieve independence was to 
take gun and axe, a few household things and possibly 
some farm animals, and make themselves homes in the 
forest. You remember the story of Vermont, the 
debatable ground between New Hampshire and New 
York, colonized by men who had no legal right to be 
there in the eyes of one state or the other. By the end 
of the second century, the frontiering close to Spring- 
field was almost complete. Much of the Northwest 
territory had been occupied. Men from the seaboard 
and the plains were ready to surge across the Missis- 
sippi and to race, as they did in another half century, 
all the way to the Pacific. 

Frontiering was the cardinal virtue, and yet I 
wish to pay my respects to the obstinate stay-at- 
homes. They knew that adventure was not a thing 
of space or time alone, but that it also lay close at 
hand in common tasks, in organizing adventurous 
ideas of business and commerce, in pushing back the 
limits of knowledge. We now live in a country with- 
out a frontier, and so it is to these men and women 
who found adventure and victory within the town 
limits that we must turn for models of character and 
service. 


1836-1936: The Century of Organization and 
Technicues 
It is almost impossible for any one of us here to 
stretch our imaginations enough to think of life with- 


out the extraordinary changes which this third century 
has made for every one of us. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the father of the late Justice of the Supreme Court, 
returned to Boston in 1836 from Europe. He had re- 
ceived, first in this country and then abroad, the finest 
medical education then available that any school or 
hospital could provide. Just before he left Paris he 
saw a new toy in a store. It was a microscope, and 
when he brought it back to America he had to train 
himself in its use, for it was unknown in the medicine 
he had been taught. The microscope is one of a 
score of major tools which has revolutionized our 
understanding and the world in which we live. The 
railroad, the turbine, the dynamo, the gasoline and 
Diesel engine, the electric motor, telephone, radio, and 
micrometer are among these tools. They have meant 
interchangeable parts, quantity production, the step-up 
of volume of goods produced with a steady decrease in 
the labor cost per article. 

My great-grandfather helped build the canal from 
New Haven to Northampton a century ago. The rail- 
roads drove such canals out of business, and grew to 
the arrogant dominance in American life characterized 
by the phrase of one American magnate, ‘“The public 
be damned.”’ I myself have ridden on the horse-car, 
the cable-car, and seen them both put out of business 
by the trolley. And now the buses are putting the 
trolley out of business, and trucks and automobiles 
are threatening the same fate for railroads. Mean- 
while, the airplane has come in as a means of trans- 
portation, and we have not only newspapers and 
magazines, but the radio, to bind us to all the world 
with news. 

The words we speak, the food we eat, the clothes 
we wear, our habits of cleanliness, work and play, the 
places where we are born and live and die, and a 
thousand lesser habits have been transformed in one 
hundred years. A century ago, the frontiersman could 
live, or almost live, on the works of his own hands. 
Now a dozen industries in this city depend upon the 
four corners of the earth for part of their raw materials. 
And the rest of our industries, whether in buying or 
in selling, are affected by world conditions. 

New techniques have made a new organization 
of life necessary. Industry is a far-flung affair. 
Changes and conditions in the South or West or across 
the seven seas modify our living conditions. We 
exist, as a city, to manufacture goods for a national 
and international market, and we also exist to bring 
goods from far and near and share them in a great 
metropolitan wholesale area. We cannot heat our 
homes in many cases without electric power from an 
outside community. We come and go swiftly, using 
gasoline drawn in part from other countries. The 
world has shrunk until we are a great neighbor- 
hood. 

The organizer has come into his own in this last 
century. He may organize a labor union or a ‘Town- 
send club. He may energize an industry or a real 
estate development. He may come to Springfield 
College to learn how to organize play, or to the home 
office of the Massachusetts Mutual to find better ways 
to manage an agency. You honorable members of 
the City Government are leaders in our political or- 
ganizations. Others in this room are in charge of de- 
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partments in stores, shops or offices. And the rest of 
us are either the organizers or the organized in hun- 
dreds of clubs and societies. I sometimes suspect 
that this push for organization may even try to teach 
us how to breathe! 

What tremendous centuries these have been: 
centuries of faith and of foothold, centuries of freedom 
and frontiering, centuries of new techniques and or- 
ganization. In trying to suggest the particular 
characteristic of each of these three centuries I am 
aware that what has characterized one has character- 
ized all. The faith with which Springfield began must 
still be our faith if we are to build a better and finer 
community. The freedom which was sought has still 
to be found in a world which is dominated by or- 
ganization. The techniques of one century have been 
replaced by the techniques of another. Yet those who 
are most familiar with life in our day are the ones who 


feel most confident that all we have secured heretofore. 


is a mere foothold; and that in knowledge, in industry, 
in planning for public health and private leisure, we 
must be frontiersmen still across the decades and 
centuries which lie ahead. This brief survey of 
three centuries past brings us naturally to the next 
century. 


1936-2036: The Century of Cooperation and 
Justice 


Two months ago we were in the midst of the 
greatest flood in the three-century-long history of 
Springfield. That flood has become for me a symbol 
of three other recent inundations which suggest, in 
my judgment, the essential problems of the century 
which now begins. 

We have been wallowing for seven years in the 
flood of industrial and economic dislocation. 

We have been trying for eighteen years to recon- 
struct our lives after the flood of international war 
which ran so high from 1914-1918. 

We have had, in part as an aftermath of war, a 
flood of demoralization and fear in the last score of 
years. 

These floods portray the predominant issues of 
the century which lie ahead. They may be defined 
in two words, cooperation and justice. 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens” is an ancient 
definition for the modern word cooperation. In the 
recent flood here in the Connecticut Valley we all 
knew that we were dependent upon one another. 
The mistakes of judgment in developing the whole 
valley above us, and an extraordinary winter and 
spring, brought disaster upon all of us. We cannot 
build dikes high enough here in Springfield to keep 
out another flood. Our only hope is to do for every 
smaller valley what we have done for the Little River 
with our Cobble Mountain Dam, and what the GC. GC. C. 
boys did for the Winooski River in Vermont with 
their detention dams. Neither Westfield nor Mont- 
pelier suffered from the Little River or the Winooski 
in the recent flood. As a symbol of the cooperation of 
tomorrow, I would give you the control of the floods 
here on the Connecticut. Are we wise enough to trust 
our engineers? Are we bold enough to trust each 
other? Shall we cooperate for safety and the common 
weal? 


This single instance of cooperation is fundamental 
to the moral and spiritual problems, the economic 
needs and the group rivalries, which are ours. What 
is true of the situations in this valley, in New England, 
or in this nation, is equally true of the problems of this 
tiny world of ours, where circumstances have made us 
neighbors and where good will must make us friends. 
We must bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill the 
law of life. 

In the flood of demoralization which has been so 
obvious for more than a decade, a single word with 
special and sinister meaning is the word racket. Where 
formerly we thought of government as a high and 
august trust, we often speak of. it contemptuously as 
a racket. Where industrialists or bankers were 
trusted, many grumble that they are growing rich out 
of their racket. It is hinted that protection under the 
law or escape from violation of the law can be bought 
at a price. We hear stories of men growing incredibly 
rich on small salaries as police officers or government 
officials. J am not now concerned with the accuracy 
of any one of these specific stories. I am dealing 
with a general problem. 

That problem is the problem of justice. We 
cannot have a great city here or a great nation or a 
safe world until we replace the flood of rackets and the 
habit of racketeering with justice and fairness. If 
we have been preoccupied with special privilege in 
recent years, we must become preoccupied with the 
general welfare. Justice is an attempt to measure 
and weigh the interests in conflict between one group 
and another. It cannot always be perfect, but it can 
always be better than the ways of violence and the 
abuse of responsibility. It may be economic justice, 
it may be justice within a family, it may be justice 
between nations. Bullying is still rewarded, whether 
it be the bullying of a weak nation in Africa or Asia or 
the bullying of a weak partner in industry. Yet 
in the long run, neither industry nor nations, neither 
individuals nor communities, can thrive if injustice is 
permitted to rule by might. 

Springfield has always been a city set in a large 
place. It was so set by William Pynchon when he 
founded it for a trading center for the valley. It was 
so set when George Washington chose it as the site 
for the Armory. It was so set when the Merriams 
brought Webster’s dictionary here. It was so set when 
the Bowleses made their newspaper famous across the 
country. Being set in a large place, it must grow 
great or small as the whole of the commonwealth and 
the nation thrives or decays. The century ahead must 
be a century of pioneering in cooperation and in the 
finding and administering of justice, pioneering here 
in this community, in the state and in the nation, and 
around the world. 

Above the door of the Court House across the 
street there is inscribed the word ‘“Lex.’’ Behind 
that inscription there is a story. When the plans of 
the building were drawn the motto “Lex et Justitia’ 
appeared in the sketch. The venerable Dr. Bucking- 
ham took exception to the motto and said justice 
could be found only in heaven, and that of no earthly 
court should it be expected with confidence. And 
yet, standing in the great succession with Dr. Buck- 
ingham and his associates in the last century, I tell 
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you that justice and cooperation must be brought 


effectively into life if the next century shall tell a: 


story of triumph to match the past. We mean this or 
we mean nothing when we pray to God, as we do ever 
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and again, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done.” 

Justice must run down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream. We must bear one another’s 
burdens and so fulfill the law of life. 


The Larger Vision’ 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


Seeing that we are compassed about by so great a 
cloud of witnesses . . let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.—Hebrews 12 : 1. 


BLT NESSES to what? To the truth and 
4] power of a great faith when it was a faith 
everywhere spoken against? Yes. Some 
> of those witnesses, like Chapin and King, 
are honored names in the Hall of Fame of this his- 
toric church and of the Church Universal. Others are 
to many of us nameless, except as their memories 
are cherished in the secret places of the hearts of men 
and women, and their descendants, to whom they 
ministered. Stalwart laymen built their lives into the 
fabric of this institution. To all of them we pay our 
tribute of honorable remembrance today. 

But were they not witnesses to something greater 
and more far-reaching than the enterprises to which 
they gave their immediate loyalty? We pay them 
highest honor when we acclaim them as servants of a 
larger vision than many of them dreamed, than pos- 
- sibly some of us dream. 
| It is always so with a great religious movement. 
- It has an essential genius that can be more fully under- 
stood in the retrospect than at the time. The passion 
of immediate conflict, which is its birth-pangs, dis- 
torts relations and proportions. Controversies usually 
rage over questions pivotal at the moment but rela- 
tively incidental to the larger vision and the wider 
movement. Only time can provide the perspective 
in which permanent meanings appear. 

There is no question here of relative spiritual 
greatness. The cause of God has gone forward under 
the impelling leadership of heroic and confident souls, 
the latchet of whose shoes we are not worthy to loose. 
Pitiably small are we if, in any day of larger fulfillment, 
we condescend to praise. But it is none the less true 
that, for the most part, the issues of pioneers’ acts lie 
beyond their horizons. Like Abraham they go forth 
at the call of God, not knowing whither they go. So 
~ was it with the men and women who made the history 
which is our re igious heritage today. Seen in the per- 
spective of a hundred and twenty-five years, what is 
the larger meaning of the faith that possessed them 
and of the church they built? 


I 

I think that the truest thing we can say is that 
they were engaged, unconsciously or consciously, in 
the task of restoring to the Christian Church a sense of 
its primary business. They were doing more than lib- 
erating a faith. They were thereby liberating a move- 
ment that had largely lost the vision of its originating 
spirit. 


*Sermon preached at the 125th anniversary of the founding 
of the First Universalist Church in Charlestown, Mass., May 
17, 1936. 
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Dr. George A. Gordon once said that medieval 
theology was doomed because it was opposed by the 
mind of Christ. The most potent liberator of the 
Christian Church is the mind of Christ. When that is 
made controlling, false doctrines fall and non-essentials 
cease to be tests. It does more than overthrow false 
ideas by the power of logical argument. It suffocates 
them in an atmosphere in which they cannot breathe. 
And so the deeper purpose of all the work of destroying 
an un-Christian theology was to reinstate the mind of 
Christ at the heart of the Christian faith and purpose. 
That business is to carry on the spiritual enterprise 
which Jesus began in Palestine more than 2000 years: 
ago. As Dr. Jacks has said: ‘The gospel is neither a 
sermon nor a treatise on religion, but a story, which 
tells how Christianity began in something that hap- 
pened, in a deed that was done, in a life that was 
lived. . . . Something to talk about was furnished 
before the talking began.” 

That is to say, Jesus Christ was a man with a 
definite business. That was and is the all-important 
truth about him. He came to do a definite thing—to 
establish the kingdom of God, a social order in which 
love shall be scepter, brotherhood the title to nobility, 
and in which he who would be chief must serve. He 
was a Teacher, yes; but more—as a navigator is more 
than a teacher of astronomy, or an aviator is more than 
a teacher of aeronautics. To do the thing, not merely 
argue about it or prophesy it or teach the theory of it, 
was the purpose of his life. That purpose sets the 
primary task for all who bear his name. Our business 
is to get his business done. 

Now all this applies as truly to the Universalist 
Church as to any other. It has had a notable part in 
the overthrowing of many a theological error and in 
the championing of many a theological truth. But 
for neither can it expect permanent place or prefer- © 
ment. Neither the destroying of error nor the cham- 
pioning of truth can be the primary business of an 
enduring, dynamic Christian Church. Important as 
either may be, it is a side-issue, as the research labora- 
tory of an industry is a side-issue to the making of the 
product. The Universalist Church, in the final esti- 
mate, has one supreme business—to transmute faith 
into power. In that business its distinctiveness must 
ultimately be the distinctiveness of efficiency. 

I emphasize this because it has been too often 
obscured, if not denied. Many people have assumed 
that a Universalist church or a Unitarian church has a 
primary function that radically differentiates it from 
every other church. They assume that liberal Chris- 
tianity, under Hosea Ballou or William Ellery Chan- 
ning, broke the line of normal development of the 
Christian tradition and began, as was the conceit 
of the French Revolution, with a ‘“‘year 1.” 

But these leaders of religious secession broke with 
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historic Christianity only as the Puritans in America 
broke with England. Our religious ancestry goes 
farther back than Hosea Ballou and John Murray. 
We claim John Calvin and his august conception of 
Divine Sovereignty, only our sovereign is Eternal 
Love. We claim Martin Luther and his dauntless 
assertion of the right of the individual conscience. We 
claim St. Paul and his mystical vision of the power of 
the inward Christ to transform men to his likeness. 
We claim our full heritage in all the streams of the 
spirit that have flowed from the life of the Christian 
Master, just as if they had come down to us through 
centuries that had never perverted them. 

We do well to remember this. A besetting tend- 
ency of all churches is to give first place to their special 
doctrines or ceremonials as ends in themselves. That 
was noted in a recent letter of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., to the Northern Baptist Convention, in which he 
said: ““‘What gives me pause is the tendency inherent in 
denominations to emphasize the form instead of the 
substance, the denominational peculiarity instead of 
the oneness of Christian purpose.’”’ We can under- 
stand this. Churches have had to fight for their 
special doctrines and for the right to hold them. 
Their mere possession represents a loyalty and sacrifice 
which seem to meet the requirements of an exalted 
Christian heroism. So indeed they did to the men 
who fought the fight. But though we admire their 
valor, we must not forget that what they did was only 
the preliminary to the larger and more enduring work 
which is demanded of us today. 

In Sumner Ellis’s life of Dr. Chapin is a passage 
that reveals how strongly that peerless preacher, who 
is one of your rich memories, felt this sense of fellow- 
ship with the Christian tradition. Referring to 
Chapin’s inspiring use of the historic seasons of the 
church year, Ellis says: 


But amid the array of forms and the recurrence of 
festivals he wanted no creed to limit or rule his mind. 
Tn these hours he would have before him the personal 
Christ and not a formulated theology. He once said: 
“T do not know of any other church standard than this 
—the life of Christ, the spirit of Christ;’’ and at the 
great centennial meeting of Universalists held in 
Gloucester he said, in a sermon given at the service 
of holy communion: ‘‘There is a deeper church than the 
Universalist Church; it is the Church of Christ.” 


Nothing is more vital to the welfare and the per- 
manent effectiveness of our church today than a clear 
recognition of this fundamental truth. I believe that 
with increasing strength of conviction. For it fur- 
nishes the motive for loyalty to the faith when the old 
motives engendered by theological controversy are 
passing away. 

I was talking not long ago with the rector of the 
jeading Episcopal church in Washington. He said: 
“T have great respect for your church. I am a thor- 
ough-going Universalist in my faith and it permeates 
all my preaching.” I did not insult him by asking 
why he did not join the Universalist Church, nor did 
he insult me by asking why I remained in the Uni- 
versalist Church when it was no longer the exclusive 
proprietor of the Universalist faith. We recognized 
each other as brethren in the common task of building, 
by the power of that faith, the kingdom of God, he in 
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his way, I in mine. Why should it not be so? Why, 
in the name of common sense, should the essentials of 
our faith shrink in value in our estimation when others 
are paying it the compliment of using it? Why should 
the bugle call that to them sounds an advance to us 
sound a retreat? 

A few years ago a young minister asked me if I 
would frame a statement of our faith to which no lib- 
eral Congregationalist could subscribe! The implied 
compliment to a presumed verbal dexterity did not 
prevent a feeling of bewilderment, not to say dismay. 
How did the fellow get that way? It was because to 
him a faith is primarily something to fight for, not 
something primarily to fight with. The distinction is 
vital. If our faith is primarily something to fight for, 
then of course we lose motive in proportion as others 
no longer oppose it. That is the Nemesis that is 
bound to overtake so inadequate a conception of what 
our primary business is. 

It is a great thing to fight for a faith and the 
right to hold it when loyalty to truth requires. All 
honor to the brave men who did it in the past, and in 
more than one theological wilderness are doing it to- 
day. But why do we honor them? Why have we 
erected memorials to many of them in the National 
Memorial Church? Because they have won for us a 
faith to fight with against the powers of darkness of 
this present world, against all that denies God and dis- 
honors man and thwarts the triumph of righteousness 
and love. That is our primary business, our ultimate 
justification as a Christian Church. If we are possessed 
by the passionate conviction that, as our recently 
adopted Declaration of Faith puts it, our primary 
purpose is to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it 
and to cooperate in the service of the kingdom for 
which he lived and died, and if we cherish our faith 
as the all-important agency by which we shall perform 
our part in that task, a task so stupendous that none 
of us can do it alone, then the more widely the faith 
prevails the more confidently shall we labor. 

That is the important thing to see. That is what 
an overmastering sense of sharing in the enterprise of 
Jesus Christ compels us to see. It vitalizes one’s re- 
ligion by the leadership of the most dynamic person- 
ality in human history. It is personality more than 
logic that makes spiritual truth effective, and behind 
the truth of Christianity is the driving power of the 
personality of Jesus Christ. Under the contagion 
of that leadership the disciple lifts the truths of the 
gospel out of the closet of the theologian and blazons 
them on the banner of an advancing host. 

Here is the fountain-head of our sense of mission. 
If a growing acceptance of essentially a common faith 
and a growing fellowship of liberally minded Chris- 
tians induces in us any weakened sense of mission, 
it is a sure sign that we are off the track of our Chris- 
tian inheritance. For the concern of Christ is not so 
much with the defense of faith as with its use, and a 
church that shares his purpose will share this concern, 


II 


Putting it all more concretely, a conviction that 
our primary business is to be an agency for doing 
Christ’s business makes us see clearly those who really 
deny our faith in these momentous days. 
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What is this faith of ours? We have recently de- 
scribed it as “faith in God as eternal and all-conquering 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, in the au- 
thority of truth known or to be known, and in the 
power of men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God.” That faith is a distinctive thing. But what 
makes it distinctive? Not any particular statement of 
it or any exclusive label, not even the honored label 
that we are proud to bear. Its dictinctiveness is in it- 
self, whether many hold it or few. It would be just as 
distinctive if, in essence, all Christians held it, as one 
day they will. Its distinctiveness appears in a dis- 
tinctive way of living, a distinctive attitude and temper 
that makes the believer a marked man. It is in the 
power that goes out from him not so much because 
he possesses the faith as because the faith possesses 
him. 

Who denies that faith? 

Every cynic who declares that man is an accident 
in an essentially brutal world and that his aspirations 
for justice and good-will are a mocking mirage in a 
desert waste denies it. 

Here is the vision of an economic order founded 
on the law of mutual good-will, in which the motive of 
private gain must operate within the limits imposed 
by the public good. The scoffer who insists that 
business is business and that it can’t be done denies 
the faith. 

Here is the vision of world peace, a world neigh- 
borhood transformed into a world brotherhood. The 
narrow nationalist who asserts that every nation is 
in the last analysis a law unto itself, that international 
morality is an iridescent dream, denies the faith. 

Every class autocracy, whether of the privileged 
or of the dispossessed, denies it. Every one who, in 
the supposed interests of political or religious stability, 
would suppress freedom to seek and teach the truth 
denies it. If you are looking for denials to quicken 
the old-time religious zeal by the passion of conflict, 
here are denials enough to arouse heroic loyalty 
that shall prove us to be worthy sons of valiant 
sires. 

And suppose—pray God that we might suppose it! 
—that wherever a Universalist church reared its 
walls men and women could be sure to find a pulpit 
that boldly challenged those brazen denials, find an 
altar aflame with the presence of the living and loving 
God, find a people possessed by an unshakable con- 
viction that if God be for us nothing can be against us 
—what greater distinctiveness could you ask than 
that? It would stand out in the arid wastes of the 
world “as a covert in the storm, as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” 

Shall you and I create such churches? The 
answer to that will decide whether we are worthy 
descendants of those who died in the faith, not seeing 
the fulfillment of its promises, but being persuaded of 
them and true to them, even though they seemed to 
be but strangers and exiles on the earth. Even more 
will it decide whether the church which we have in- 
herited shall be a memory or a prophecy. I do not 
presume to read the future. What new alignments of 
Christians will come, what changes may be forced on 


individual churches by changing circumstances, I do 
not know. But I do know that, whatever may 
come, the generations of men and women whose vision 
and loyalty we commemorate have helped to make 
possible the larger faith and the wider fellowship that 
demand our allegiance today. That glory no man can 
take from them. 

And this I also know: This larger faith is going to 
function through churches, in many cases through 
existing churches. Shall it function through churches 
that bear the Universalist name? Yes, if they are also 
vital centers of the Universalist faith—not merely 
paraders of its label, or worshipers of its traditions, or 
repeaters of its formulas and shibboleths, but power- 
houses of transforming faith in the sovereignty of 
Love, the divinity of souls, the inexorableness of 
brotherhood, the kingliness of service and the triumph 
of the kingdom. Any church possessed by that faith 
will have a place in the broader church of the future. 
Any church from which that faith is absent the broader 
church of the future will get along without. The one 
way to ensure a future worthy of our past is to make 
our churches such vital generators of the larger faith 
that the larger fellowship will need them in its 
stupendous task. 

It is a stupendous task. Sometimes it almost 
seems an impossible task. And so it would be if we 
worked alone. The task is too big for our unaided 
effort, and the very clearness with which we see it may 
create a mood of ‘despair. Into not a few minds in 
these days there is seeping a sense of helplessness and 
of the futility of our splendid dreams. But remember 
that the dream was God’s dream before it was ours, 
and has His power of fulfillment init. We are called 
only to furnish the instrumentalities that shall enable 
Him to realize it. 

In one of his far-ranging sweeps of cosmic imag- 
ination St. Paul cried out: “The earnest expectation 
of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons 
of God.’ ‘The push of the universe is behind our 
striving for the highest and the best. That is the 
faith that sustains us. 


“Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


“What matters I or they? 
Mine or another’s day? 
So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made. 


“Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare, 


“Part and parcel of all, 
I keep the festival; 
Forereach the good to be, 
And share the victory. 


“T feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take by faith while living 
My freehold of thanksgiving.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XCII. 


A Participant Reports on St. Lawrence 


Johannes 


~) HIS business of both participating and report- 

‘| ing is not as delightful and successful as one 
might imagine. To begin with, the partici- 
pant forgets that he is a reporter, and con- 
centrates on his participation rather than on who is 
there and what they are doing. Then, too, the par- 
ticipant sees things as though they were revolving 
around himself, when in fact there may be several 
shows in progress under the big tent, and his may be 
only a side show and he never know it. The reporter 
is more clear-eyed and hard-boiled. If he is a good 
reporter he goes straight to the center and stays there, 
and he never forgets what he is there for. 

The present writer, who was a participant in the 
commencement exercises at Canton, New York, the 
seat of St. Lawrence University, now contemplates 
ruminatively his material for this piece—few exact 
facts and great gobs of color. But he has the New 
York papers and a miscellaneous collection of pro- 
grams, and so may strike the truth in spots. 

To begin with, Canton, New York, is not so far 
off the beaten track, by which, of course, we mean the 
New York Central R. R. between Albany and Buffalo, 
as once it was. The motor car and improved high- 
ways have taken care of that. Canton is situated 
only twenty miles from the Canadian border, but it is 
nothing to run up there now from the center, which, 
being interpreted, is Cobleskill, Schoharie County, 
New York, “half way between Schenectady and 
Schenevus.”’ 

Another fact not usually emphasized in print is 
that Canton is beautiful. I do not mean that all the 
filling stations, store signs, road-side signs and street 
corners are beautiful, but the village has a beautiful 
little park, many noble trees, and, in places, a view off 
for miles to the foothills of the Adirondacks. The house 
where we stayed—a modest cottage belonging to the 
minister of the Universalist church—has this far view 
from the front windows and an intimate view of near-by 
woods and fields and of the lovely garden of the place 
from the back terrace. 

St. Lawrence University has taken advantage of 
this natural setting. Under Young and Sykes and 
the Board, it has bought thousands of acres of land off 
to the south and east, and so can never be shut in. 
Besides, one of Owen Young’s many ideas for St. 
Lawrence was a broad avenue of elms a mile or more 
long, to become in time the main approach to the 
college. The elms were set some years ago and are 
growing fast—four lines of them, bordering each future 
roadway and the central parking. For the time being 
it is all greensward. On one of the rolls of the rolling 
plain which stretches down from the Adirondacks to 
the St. Lawrence River stands the university. Build- 
ing has followed building, men’s dormitory, women’s 
dormitory, chapel, science building—I can’t remember 
them all. But one thing I do remember, that this 
magnificent men’s dormitory which I saw John Haynes 
Holmes and Andrew Mellen help dedicate a few years 
ago, is a veritable Godsend to an institution when it 


comes to taking care of a commencement crowd, or 
some international gathering like the Canadian Con- 
ference, for all the large lunches and dinners are served 
there, where people can see, breathe and be comfort- 
able, and guests are put there to sleep. My readers 
are urged to note the construction of the last sentence. 
It is not “put to sleep there.” It is “put there to 
sleep.” As to the noble chapel where I spoke, I am 
not testifying. : 

A call to a funeral took us off in a little over 
twenty-four hours, but luckily we arrived in time for 
the alumni parade on Saturday. This parade is an 
institution, bound to be scrapped in the future, which 
is retained for the present by the pleas of the old- 
timers. 

The alumni form by classes down town in the 
park, and, preceded by a band, march through the 
principal streets, and past a reviewing stand on the 
campus. The class that presents the most striking 
appearance wins a prize. Some, therefore, carry 
banners. Some appear in uniform. Dignified gentle- 
men like the president emeritus ride in limousines. 
The active president marches behind the band. In the 
procession were famous St. Lawrence figures like 
Charles Kelsey Gaines, Mrs. Hepburn, who gave the 
women’s dormitory, the Lees, the Whitmans, a 
younger generation of Gunnisons, a large clan of At- 
woods, and many other famous groups. No alumnus 
marched with lighter step than the Rev. Ezekiel V. 
Stevens, pastor of the Universalist church in Marl- 
boro, Mass., the seventy-eight-year-old champion 
horseshoe pitcher, who drove up with the Rev. G. H.« 
Leining. 

When the parade disbanded there were reunions 
on the lawns and in the buildings. We drove past a 
shaded grassy bank on which I saw Owen D. Young 
and two or three of his friends sitting quietly. Mr. 
Young was looking meditatively along the avenue of 
elms that he had planned, to the skyline far away. He 
apparently had some of the people with him “with 
whom one can be silent.” He can no longer be chair- 
man of the Board, because he is a Regent of the Uni- 
versity of New York, which officially is over all 
schools and colleges of the state. But as long as he 
lives, he will be a pillar of St. Lawrence. 

It was warm, sunny, delightful, on the St. Law- 
rence campus. The graduates appeared genuinely 
happy to be back. There is a love and loyalty for the 
institution in those who go out which is deep and 
genuine. The Rev. G. H. Leining, presiding at the 
dinner of the alumni of the Theological School Sun- 
day noon, declared that there was something almost 
“primitive” in this devotion. 

When this Leining of Braintree really gets started 
on some subject where all his love and loyalty are en- 
gaged, he soars. He is not flamboyant, but he is 
genuinely eloquent. In such a mood, he held the 
alumni on Sunday. 

But first I must tell about the college alumni 
dinner Saturday night. There were some four hundred 
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present. The famous head of a detective agency in 
New York gave me high lights on the St. Lawrence 
University and the Universalist Church of the past. 
A former president of St. Lawrence across the table 
entertainingly discussed the history. When it came 
to the speaking, Seth Brooks appeared for a moment 
with a report of more money raised for the alumni 
fund than had been raised before in a whole term of 
years. 

The class of 1886, back for their fiftieth reunion, 
held the limelight. Mrs. Hepburn had clothed them in 
picturesque oriental garments out of India, China and 
Japan. Her address was mainly a tribute to Holton 
D. Robinson, a member of the class and one of the 
famous bridge builders of the world. 

At this gathering, at the Commencement exer- 
cises of the Theological School, at the dinner of the 
alumni of the Theological School, and in the bacca- 
laureate exercises, I saw the new president of St. 
Lawrence, Dr. Laurens Hickok Seelye, in action. 
And his name was on every lip. 

There is no question but what he is an educator. 
There is no question either about his being an able, 
fine man. He has come through this first year without 
too many fights and, in my judgment, he is going to 
have a great career. One thing he said at this Satur- 
day night dinner was that the requirements for admis- 
sion had been changed. Substitutions are to be per- 
_ mitted. Obviously the question uppermost will be 
“Can the applicant do the work?” If a student comes 
along who has not read the ‘‘Merchant of Venice” or 
“Henry Esmond,” and who has no Latin, but who is 
deeply versed in the Spanish language and literature, 
the faculty will be free to take him. Power, not 
specific facts, will be the test. This is plain common 
sense in education. The president, who is a Congre- 
gational minister, long resident in the Near East, spoke 
wittily and happily at the Sunday dinner of the Theo- 
logical School. I heard a little of his baccalaureate 
sermon over the radio Sunday afternoon, as I was 
packing for a hasty departure. He was talking about 
“good taste.’’ I should like to publish the sermon. 
When to power we can add taste, when to ability to 
choose we can add a desire to choose, we are started on 
the road to a cultured, happy life. This man has 
something to give to St. Lawrence and St. Lawrence 
has something to give to him, and I have faith that 
the thing wil] go. 

And how did I like to be a participant? Mauch, 
because I had it all written down and did not have to 
worry. Much, because I spoke first and not after a two 
hour oratorical debauch such as we sometimes run 
into. Much, because Dean Atwood was in rare form 
in his address to the graduates. And much also be- 
cause I saw Blauvelt, Brooks and Fletcher receive their 
“doctorates.”’ They were presented by Atwood and 
Miles and they were made doctors by the new presi- 
dent of the university. Because it was a seventy-fifth 
commencement, the honorary degrees in theology were 
conferred at these exercises rather than at the exer- 
cises of the college. tye 

The Gunnison Chapel is an impressive building 
and calls up the memory of a noble man. 

Dr. Etz took part in this service, as he did in the 
baccalaureate service in the afternoon, thus bringing 
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the tradition of Tufts to the celebration of St. Law- 
rence. And the college choir and organist did beautiful 
and inspiring work. 

I have been in the Universalist ministry only 
thirty-eight years, but I have known intimately all of 
the heads of the Canton Theological School except 
the first. Dr. Fisher was followed by Dr. Isaac Mor- 
gan Atwood, afterward the first General Superintend- 
ent of our church. If ever he was rigid and unbending 
theologically, as one of the old graduates tried to tell 
me, he had changed when I came to know him. He 
was not only a great preacher and a wise counsellor, 
but he was a delightful companion. After his day the 
head of the school was called a dean, and the institu- 
tion was brought more into the family of the university 
which it had itself brought into being. The president 
of the university is the titular head of the school, 
but the dean is the working head. Dean Henry P. 
Forbes succeeded Dr. Atwood, a true scholar, a rigid 
teacher and a man whose pure, upright life has be- 
come a tradition. In the Universalist National Me-- 
morial Church of Washington we have his widow, 
whose verve and charm no accident or illness can 
quench, and two of his daughters—as well as Nora and 
Alice Cary Atwood, the daughters of President At- 
wood. John Murray Atwood, son of I. M. Atwood 
and dean of the school for the generation just past, is the 
kind of man whose modesty about his own attainments 
and whose faith in the attainments of others are so 
great that he is one of the best loved figures in the 
church. 

Professor Morrell at the Theological School lunch- 
eon, another man of the same type, indulged in some 
fun at the dean’s expense. The dean had introduced 
the Rev. G. H. Leining as probably the strongest, 
finest man that the school had ever graduated. Mor- 
rell retorted that he had heard the dean say the same 
thing about twelve others. 

On this faculty is MacLean, who wrote ““The New 
Era in Religious Education,”’ and Miles, now also on 
the college faculty, who walked about as if he had not 
broken his back just a year ago. Miles even mounted 
the chapel steps and presented Fletcher for his degree. 


‘I never studied under these men, but I have a sus- 


picion that they are inspiring teachers to learn from 
and to fight with—the two main items in a young 
theologue’s program. 

Had we stayed we should have visited some twelve 
or fourteen open houses that Sunday afternoon for 
tea, attended a fraternity dinner that Sunday night, 
and gone through a college commencement on Mon- 
day morning. 

Dr. William Alfred Eddy, president-elect of 
Hobart College, made the commencement address and 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws. One hundred 
and twenty-one received baccalaureate degrees and 
eleven masters degrees. Dr. Eddy is reported by The 
New York Times as saying: “The misgivings that some 
of us feel about teachers’ loyalty oaths proceed from 
a dread lest the legitimate right of the state to insure 
the devotion of teachers to our common weal become 
an illegitimate demand by the Black Legion of De- 
troit to limit scientific inquiry into all forms of 
government, good, bad and indifferent.” 

“The ‘fascism’ which is deadly to culture,” Dr. 
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Eddy added, “‘is the dictatorship of the megalomaniac 
who is not content to count himself as one and speak 
for himself, but who would proclaim by fiat that his 
voice is the voice of the race.” 

When I came down at fivea. m. on Sunday morning 
to make my morning coffee in the Lalone kitchen, as 
per agreement duly entered into, I found my pot all 
clean and shining, but a larger pot still warm from 
its midnight ministry to the Rev. Clare Blauvelt, 


D. D., and other congenial spirits who had been | 


around between twelve and two a. m., as on many a 
previous midnight, to settle the problems of time and 
eternity. I looked out of the window, and the morn- 
ing sun flashed at me from the bald head of John 
Brush, starting for the open country on a walk and 
run. Thus emerges individuality from the machinery 
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of formal education. It cannot be submerged. We 
have a suspicion that under Seelye there will be in- 
dividuality plus in the graduates of the years to come. 
Some will turn in at two. Some will turn out at five. 

Blauvelt has done a great job in raising the $10,- 
000 for the remodeling of Fisher Hall. He reported 
$7,200 pledged, and he thought he saw another $3,000 
just ready to fall from a noble plum tree. 

At the Lalones and sleeping in the ex-henhouse 
of one of the faculty, now become a cozy garden study 
for Emerson Lalone, was Dr. Stuart A. Winning of 
Brooklyn, a noted young surgeon, both scientific and 
reverent, clean-cut, able, tactful, loyal. 

Part of my deep faith in the future of the Canton 
Theological School lies in the fact that men like 
Winning are going on the board. 


The Old Testament Applied to Modern Problems 


William C. Graham 


=|’ is no more than honest to admit at once that 
4} a large assumption, which cannot here be 
defended, lies behind the present discussion. 
as It is assumed that it is not entirely anachron- 
istic to entertain the idea that the Old Testament may 
be applicable to modern life. There are many who 
would not agree with this, many who would be much 
more interested in the ‘“‘why?” of this theme than in 
the “how?” of it. These are by no means confined to 
the great “unchurched” mass. One will encounter 
them in august ecclesiastical assemblages and in the 
solemn conclaves of theological faculties. So far as 
such are concerned, the Bible—and especially the Old 
Testament—rests under a mist, a very misty mist, of 
suspicion. It is much more likely to prove an obstacle 
in the way of social progress than a help to it. In 
short, the soap-box is not the only forum from which 
it is today fashionable to condescend to the erstwhile 
sacred canon or to minmize the modernity of 
Moses. 

That attitude is not without its humorous side 
in such topsy-turvy times as these. But the naivete 
of those contemporary social sophisticates who conde- 
scend to the wisdom of yesterday and to the literatures 
which enshrine it need not longer detain us. Their 
innocence of social experience will be disclosed by the 
confusion which will arise from the grandiose regi- 
mentations which it is their delight to sponsor. It is 
idle to discuss with such the applicability of the Old 
Testament to modern problems, for the sine qua non 
of any attempt to make such an application is freedom 
from such a condescending attitude. 

There is, however, a subtler form of condescension 
to the Old Testament which operates in many who 
profess to be fully persuaded of the cogency of its 
bearing upon contemporary problems. This manifests 
itself whenever these writings are subordinated to the 
promotion of some present-day interest which has 
been conceived and developed without reference to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, considered as a 
whole. 

An extreme example of what is meant might be 
the citation, in support of non-regulation of the liquor 
traffic, of the many passages which could be as- 


sembled from its pages to prove the contention that, 
in the Hebrew culture, the use of spirituous beverages 
for long enjoyed religious sanction. A Marxian, mar- 
shaling from the prophetic writings scores of passages 
in which the vested interests, sacred and secular, are 
impartially denounced, would, in the same way, be 
subordinating this literature to the uses of his own 
attitudes to religion and capitalism. So to use this 
record is to condescend to it by assuming that it it- 
self enshrines no philosophy of life which is worthy of 
study for its own sake; and anyone who approaches it 
with this preconception will be able to make no 
significant application of it to modern problems. 
Strange as it may seem, the first step to be taken by 
those who would apply this literature to modern life, 
is to turn attention from the contemporary scene back 
to the life of the age and place from which these 
writings emerged. Like any other ancient document, 
the Old Testament may only be made vital to our pres- 
ent by being related to its own present. 

It is in this task of relating these writings to their 
own times that modern research is making contribu- 
tions which are of vital importance to the church 
and to modern society. Within the limits imposed 
upon this discussion it will be possible only to suggest 
in a general way the nature of these contributions and 
their effect upon the applicability of this record to 
present-day problems. 

The most important results of archeological ex- . 
cavations are slow in, attracting public attention. 
Only occasionally does the spade unearth an object 
which in itself is sensational enough to become news. 
Hardly more frequent is the recovery of objects which 
acquire significance through association with im- 
portant personages or events in history. Yet day by 
day the archeologist goes on laboriously recovering 
and carefully recording thousands of objects which 
were utilized in every aspect of the daily life of or- 
dinary people of every class. The net result of this 
faithfulness in the accumulation and study of the 
more commonplace remains, in itself, however, a 
spectacular achievement. For through these labors 
there is emerging from the limbo of a forgotten past 
the portrait of the average Hebrew of Old Testament 
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times. Little by little we are learning how he lived, 
how he worked, how he played, and—most important 
of all—what he desired and believed. 

The significance of this achievement for Old 
Testament studies will only be realized when it is 
recalled that this body of literature, as it now stands, 
is not directly the product of the average Hebrew. 
It has reached us rather through the medium of out- 
standing individuals who deviated as radically from 
the accepted patterns of their contemporary culture 
as do the most notable radicals and saints of the pres- 
ent from the moods and manners prevalent among 
us. 

The rediscovery of the average man of their 
times will help us to rediscover the saints and prophets 
of Israel. Lacking the sort of information that is now 
being acquired, we have been forced to interpret these 
outstanding individuals against a much too exclu- 
‘sively political background. The result has been a pic- 
ture somewhat out of focus, as much so, indeed, as one 
might today draw of the Mahatma Gandhi by paint- 
ing him only with reference to the British Raj, and 
without reference to the social imbroglio which is 
normal for his native India. In the same way, Isaiah 
is only partially appreciated in terms of Assyrian pres- 
sure upon Judah and its neighbors. The keenness of 
his insights and the soundness of many of his judg- 
ments only disclose themselves, with something ap- 
proaching adequacy, against the background of the 
system in which he was caught and of the social psy- 
chology which kept the system going. As for Isaiah 
himself, his chief concern was not with politics but 
with personality. The problem which gripped him 
was not how the nation Judah might successfully deal 
with the Assyrian menace, but rather how its people 
might satisfactorily relate themselves to. the whole of 
the world in which they lived. 


If you do not believe 
Surely you shall not be established. 
(Isaiah 7 : 9.) 


That word, delivered to a ruler in a time of crisis, 
conveys his conviction that the problem of the 
moment was a problem in the stimulation of personal 
attitudes rather than in the manipulation of circum- 
stances. 

Now, by helping us to recover and understand 
the dominant pattern of culture against which these 
idealistic and critical individuals reacted, archeological 
research is vastly increasing the applicability of the 
Old Testament to modern problems. It has never 
been difficult for the present-day idealist and critic 
of the social order to discover affinity between his own 
reactions and those of individuals of Old Testament 
times who sustained a similar relationship to the con- 
ventional patterns of their day. But what has been 
difficult to see, because of the lapse of years, the dif- 
ference of environment, the disparity of technological 
equipment, and the resulting variation in the vocab- 
ulary and idiom of language, has been the affinity 
between the prevailing modes of desire, thought and 
conduct in Hebrew society and those which dominate 
the system under which any modern social group may 
live. 

Yet it is really the affinity between the conven- 


tional patterns of an ancient and a modern culture that 
makes the record of the one applicable to the problems 
of the other. In so far as these correspond, both the 
recalcitrant individual and the acquiescent mass step 
forth from the page of the past on to the stage of the 
present and are disclosed as beings like unto our- 
selves. 

Archeological research of recent years is making 
it clear beyond peradventure that the pattern of life 
which was set up in Hebrew society with the founding 
of the monarchy was not derived by revelation on 
cloud-veiled Sinai, but was an inheritance transmitted 
from the great cultures of the surrounding world. 
There were four major features of that system: (1) 
the divinely sanctioned autocracy of the ruler; (2) the 
privilege of a small executive caste; (3) the subordina- 
tion of the personnel of religious, judicial, educational, 
and amusement activities to the executive authority; 
and, (4) the supineness and personal insignificance of 
the masses. 

It should be said at once, however, that no one 
of these features was devoid of social value. The first 
gave scope to distinguished leadership. The second 
was capable of promoting stability and order. The 
third might have been utilized for the harmonizing 
of social relationships. And the fourth certainly had 
its uses for the production of surplus wealth and popu- 
lation. What the dominant system as such lacked 
was proper safeguards for personal values and proper 
machinery for the stimulation of personal forces and 
proper social attitudes. It was not that the pattern 
was inherently evil, but rather that it was only inade- 
quately good. 

It is only against the background of the first of 
these features that one may appreciate either the 
values which inhere in a royal cultic document like the 
seventy-second psalm or those which likewise reside 
in the so-called “law of the king’ in Deuteronomy 
17 :14-20. The one voices the need of inspired 
leadership. The other reflects a long struggle against 
selfish and unworthy executive power. Against the 
background of the second and third features of the 
pattern many of the oracles of the prophets take on new 
significance for modern problems. For in most cases 
the disorder and oppression they denounced were not 
perpetrated through direct physical violence, but 
through the corruption and exploitation of the average 
citizen under the cover of the law and even under the 
cloak of piety. It is the last feature of the pattern 
that goes to the root of the whole problem. As Hosea 
puts it (Hosea 4 : 8), 


They feed on the sin of my people 
And for their guilt they whet their appetite. 
So it has become ‘‘like people, like priest.’ 


That placing of the ultimate responsibility for 
social ills and limitations upon the average citizen is 
the seed from which sprouted the democratic ideal. 
When we forget to hold Mr. Everyman responsible we 
assume his insignificance. When we rouse him to im- 
pose a higher way upon himself we purge all those who 
rank themselves above him. The Old Testament is a 
divine word because, in its total impact, it rejects the 
implications underlying that feature of the accepted 
culture whence it sprang. 
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The Realignment of Liberalism 


Thomas Sinclair 


I am come not to destroy but to fulfill... . 
For I say unto you, That except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.— Matt. 5 : 17, 20. 


ES HAT utterance of Jesus undoubtedly will have 
Sf eG) little significance unless we realize the situa- 
YW) tion which called it forth. 

Jesus was considered a destroyer by 
many of his hearers. As soon as he began to preach 
his religion of spiritual freedom it was obvious to 
many who heard him that he would discredit the 
ancient ecclesiastical law which had become sacred 
through long use. His emphasis on the moral ability 
of man as contrasted with the idea of absolute de- 
pendence on God, was no less than shocking to all his 
conservative acquaintances of the day. 

But Jesus regarded himself only secondarily as a 


destroyer. His primary interest was fulfillment and 
building. Thus he uttered this bold and far-reaching 
statement. He did not wish to destroy the old law 


of Jewlsh tradition, but the old law was not enough. 
There was a higher law written in the heavens and 
also on the heart of man, which he considered far more 
binding and important. Thus he said, ““Except your 
righteousness exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees’ 
—it will be useless. 

Naturally he found many who would strongly 
oppose such innovation. He had to battle the con- 
servative forces of his day and at the same time steer 
away from those who would claim him as a brother in 
reactionary movements. 

A liberal religious ideal was certainly not new to 
the world in his time, yet, like any other suggestion 
which aims at “doing something,” it would meet op- 
position. Human nature is much the same wherever 
and whenever one observes it. People do hate to 
have their peaceful slumbers disturbed by any ambi- 
tious youngster who happens to find a new idea. 

As I review the history of our liberal churches of 
the last two generations, I sincerely wonder if we have 
not much the same tendency today. The state conven- 
tions which I have attended in the last three years, 
and also the General Convention in Worcester, give 
me sufficient evidence to bolster my opinion. I have 
been both inspired and disappointed by each con- 
vention in its turn—inspired by men who had dreams 
like my own but never found the chance to express 
them, disappointed because our Universalist Church, 
with all its beautiful tradition of social policy and 
humanitarian idealism, seems to have jumped on the 
old comfort and happiness bandwagon, and, if not 
actually teaching its people to be contented with so- 
cial injustice, class privilege, extreme want in the 
midst of plenty, and absolute disregard for our ideal 
brotherhood of man, then simply overlooking them 


all and thus by implication encouraging indiffer- 


ence. 

Twenty centuries ago Jesus found the same con- 
servative tendency. Some were quite contented be- 
cause they were living in luxury, or at least in com- 


> 


parative plenty, while on the other side of the street 
multitudes of their fellowmen were hungry for food to 
keep body and soul together. Naturally, then, some 
were satisfied while others were eager to welcome any 
change which could hold out promise of a better order. 

Likewise, today we find men over the earth divid- 
ing into two opposing camps—for and against change. 
And as these two groups get into action there is no 
place between them for the comfortable suspension- 
of-judgment position of liberalism. Still our liberal 
avoidance of dogmatism, our insistence upon “bagging 
all the facts” before rendering a decision, our tradi- 
tional reasonableness and tolerance, are qualities 
which belong permanently to society. The question 
so far as we liberals are concerned, it seems to me, 
hinges on our decision between extinction and union 
with the radicals. 

But since that word, radicals, is likely to mean 
danger to many, let me explain my use of the term, as 
contrasted with its opposite in the present social order. 
On the one side I place those who believe in democ- 
racy unadulterated, in cooperative movements of all 
kinds for public good, in justice which makes no al- 
lowance for a name, a purse, or friends of influence; in 
other words, those who believe in “‘the supreme worth 
of every human personality” and the right of every 
human being to the essentials of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. On the other side I have the 
reactionaries, who claim to be the enemies of Com- 
munism because it uses force and violence, yet who 
never fail to use these same methods when they will 
mean the enthronement of their own authority or the 
protection of their own privileges. These reaction- 
aries claim they are campaigning for freedom, yet 
when their policy is even casually analyzed it is evi- 
dent that the only freedom they are after is one for 
monopoly and unrestricted profits for themselves. 
That is what good business philosophy means to them, 
and they simply refuse to listen to anything else. 
Recent attempts to curb exports to Italy for her aid 
in slaughtering innocent natives of Ethiopia is only 
one example of reactionary policy. On the one side I 
have all those who have faith in the idealism of Chris- 
tianity at its best; on the other side all those who be- 
lieve in a system and government of the few, by the 
few, and for the few. 

The organized form of reaction is the fascist 
state. When state power is won by this group it is 
used to enthrone privilege in economics, arts and 
sciences, religion and the family. One glance at the 
fascist states now in existence is sufficient evidence 
on this point. They will continue to organize, and 
jeopardize everything which resembles democracy, 
just as long as possible, because for them it means 
opportunity and abundance. They can be stopped 
only by an alliance of all those who want life to go 
forward and not backward. <A realignment of lib- 
eralism is necessary, and that realignment can be 
made only with the radicals, who rightly insist that 
there must be a basic change in the economic method 
on which society depends for its maintenance and cul- 
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ure. Without such a move, I see a lapse back into 
carcity, restricted education, abnormality, and un- 
recedented class privilege for an indefinite period. 
We must not forget that the reactionary forces are 
ntricately organized and through well known agen- 
ies of press and radio will direct public opinion of 
he growing generation unless we liberals get our 
shoulders to the wheels and push our pure Christian 
dealism, with its demands for justice, its belief in 
yniversal brotherhood, its affirmation of human 
rights and equality, and then sing, shout and live such 
30 that the millions who are now searching for the 
truth will see it and anxiously follow. 

Again, I say, I see no alternative for liberalism. 
Either it must resign and get out of the picture al- 
together, or it must adopt a social philosophy which 
will demand the respect of intelligent men and women 
who now look on it with ridicule or indifference. 
Hundreds of thousands over the world today are sick 
with ism-itis. They have seen privation, starvation, 
insecurity, unemployment, and have turned to one of 
the isms because it promises to do something about it. 
These same thousands would quickly join the forces 
of religious liberalism if we should make the effort to 
practice what we have long professed to believe. 
Fascism, Communism, Socialism—none of them 
would continue to menace democracy if we liberals 
would organize and put our ideals into practice. Shall 
we continue our ride on the old “suspension of judg- 
ment and comfort and happiness bandwagon,” or 
shall we in the name of God and our liberal tradition 
sure millions of people who are now dissatisfied with 


their circumstances that we will fight with them for 
justice and righteousness, for the things which they 
need to live by, against enlightened self-interest and 
exploitation? 

Without doubt 500,000 liberals (a very conserva- 
tive guess) could be recruited from various denomina- 
tions who would dare to say what they think, would 
work and live and fight with real zeal for respectable 
and dignified social ideals. Is it conceivable that 
these would not very soon gain the respect and sup- 
port of many times their number? I am simply asking 
the question. I am asking it sincerely. I am gravely 
concerned over the situation in which our liberal 
churches find themselves today. I believe our 
philosophy and idealism are beautiful and full of real 
possibilities for social good and individual happiness. 
I believe man has the power to help himself out of 
such a mess as the world is in at present. I know it 
implies considerable responsibility, and apparently 
it is that responsibility which is lacking. Again it 
may be that such matters are not the business of re- 
ligion at all, as would seem to be implied by the ab- 
solute lack of amy discussion of social significance at 
our recent Foxboro Convention and others before it. 
If this be the case, then I am personally inclined to 
believe that the Emersonian characterization, “a 
mush of concession,” aptly applies, yet is anything 
but complimentary. I wonder, and ask in all sin- 
cerity, is liberalism going to lie down and die, or will 
it shoulder its responsibility, live up to its tradition, 
apply its idealism, and help the world out of the mess 
it is in? 


_ Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch and the T. V. A." 
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IN a chair not quite adequate for his long frame 
41 sat Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, one of the greatest 
engineers of our time. Thirty or forty stu- 
a4} dents made up an informal circle with him 
around the fire. A few minutes before, they had 
come from the first of his lectures on “Character in 
usiness and Government.” They had gathered in 
small groups to compare reactions. Cut of the di- 
ersity appeared one thing they held in common: 
is man knew whereof he spoke. Not many men 
lly know about character, good or bad, in business 
government or anywhere else. But when this man 
wa character was his proper subject. Why was 
isso? Someone thought to invite him to come from 
his room close by, and here he was, sitting in the circle 
with the students. 
- What made him a man you would trust under 
y circumstances? What made him a man you 
would be glad to work for? Why was it that you 
ught something 0 him, something which he did 
not need to say? Someone asked, “What in your 
t life made you what you are today?” 
Dr. Morgan leaned back and thought a moment 
or two. Placing the tips of his fingers together he be- 
4 to tell about his childhood. 


~ 


*The Christian Register and The Christin Leader are indebted 
to Character for permission to publish this article. 


Edward F. Ouellette 


His mother, he said, had been strict and narrowly 
religious, and he had grown sharply away from her 
as he grew older. She didn’t understand her boy, but 
she did hold fast to her idea of what was right. That 
was what Arthur Morgan remembered: she held fast 
to the right as she saw it. 

Then, he said, there was that small Christian 
Endeavor society “which I attended first as a means 
of getting to stay up late.” In this group the boy 
Arthur (who was nine or ten at the time) found afew 
sincere young men and women who asked and tried 
to answer real questions about life. 

And then he spoke of the New Testament. “I 
read it forwards and backwards, and backwards and 
forwards.” In it he found the picture of the way a life 
might be lived. Whether the account was true or not 
made no difference, he said, as the narrative stood on its 
own. This picture of a rounded life, a perfect life, a life 
that held together and exhibited no compromise, a life 
that had an all-consuming ideal ever before it—the 
Gospel story of the life of Jesus, had captured the imag- 
ination of this man sitting across the circle by the fire. 

There was a fourth element, mentioned almost 
casually, which must have contributed mightily. 
Meningitis in a frail body had made the mere job of 
living difficult for the growing boy. “I was weak. I 
was a physical coward. I had bodily pain till I was 
nearly twenty.” 
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These then were the roots, and the soil which 
nourished them; not the hardiest of roots, and not all 
the best of soil. But roots and soil do not tell the 
whole story. There is also the spark of life, the for- 
ward thrust of the human will. What did Arthur Mor- 
gan do with these roots and their soil? 

“T made myself do the hardest thing. I didn’t 
like to meet people, so I took a step which made it in- 
escapable. I left home when I was about seventeen 
with only $1.75 in my pocket.” He took with him 
also the determination never to do a day’s work that 
required a compromise with the right as he saw it. 
‘The story of the next years unfolded: a timid boy, 
without means, going from job to job, but with an all- 
powerful ideal by which he lived, against which he 
measured every job he took. He doesn’t remember 
how many jobs he held in those years while he was 
knocking around, often hungry, often cold, often 
sleeping out of doors. But two things he does re- 
member: that he kept doing what he knew was going 
to be the hardest thing, and that he quit flat any job 
as soon as it demanded that he compromise with 
what he felt to be the right. 

This boy studied engineering and became so ex- 
pert a technician that his services have been in con- 
stant demand for public works. The great flood-con- 
trol project of the Tennessee Valley Authority is be- 
ing carried out under his direction. During the last 
thirty years he has worked on more than fifty other 
projects in the public service. Public service is for 
him a sacred trust. 

Dr. Morgan pointed out that evening around the 
fire that a man in the service of the public has to dis- 
tinguish between confusion and compromise. He may 
go along with a project when its eflect on the lives of 
other people is not yet plain, but once the issues are 
clearly drawn, and a repudiation of ideals is required, 
a man’s duty demands that he quit. ‘For thirty 
years I’ve lived substantially without compromise,” 
he said. ‘I’ve walked out of a job in the middle of a 
court hearing when I knew false evidence was being 
given.”’ At other times he has resigned quietly, going 
to work for others who wanted his engineering and 
executive skill. 

This was another thing that gave this man a 
strength of upright character that you could feel: not 
only did he have ideals and social vision, but he had 
also the technical skill to back them up. He had “the 
stuff,” but money could not buy it. 

This man put his ideal before the accumulation 
of wealth and material things. ‘Things’ held no at- 
traction for him except as they could be used. He 
never bought a home and settled down on any one of 
his many jobs. The usual methods of bringing pres- 
sure on a man to make him compromise couldn’t be 
worked on Arthur Morgan. He stood always ready 
tomove on. Property and things never possessed and 
used him. He stood free of the fetters of possessions. 

And what of education for developing this type of 
high character? Even as a young man Dr. Morgan 
had felt that the ordinary method of pouring infor- 
mation into minds waiting to pour it out again at 
exam time did not accomplish results. He had two 
boys growing up, and he didn’t want to send them 
to an ordinary school. So he thought of a college 


where a few people whom he had picked out could get || 
together to study their problems. But these people | 
would do more than get answers to problems, and this _ 
more made all the difference in the world. If they | 
decided to do a job a certain way, what would it mean | 
to other people? Education for him couldn’t be kept | 
separate from living. | 

The Antioch plan developed by Dr. Morgan is_ | 
now well known. “But if I had it to do again I’d | 
stick to the way I saw it first, and not have sucha big | 
school. A small center of good character makes for 
real education.” | 

In our country we have money and plans for a _ | 
better nation, Dr. Morgan said, but we lack the | 
foundation of individual good character. Building || 
a society is like building a bridge, he said. We have || 
blueprints and dollars for a long bridge, but the length | 
of the span is limited by the strength of the steel. Steel | 
for the bridge is like good character for society. A | 


' higher grade of individual character is what America | 


needs most in the next half century. Our present | 
weakness at this point limits the social good that can | 
be done with plans and money. 

“Why, then, Dr. Morgan,” a student asked, | 
“have you spent your years in these great public | 
projects?”” Dr. Morgan’s answer showed that he had |} 
thought through this apparent contradiction in his | 
life. This was another thing about the man that drew |f 
you to him: he knew why he had lived as he had lived. |} 
He realized that his special talents did not lie in the ||f 
field of working with people. All along he had done || 
this ‘“‘hardest thing,” but at the same time he had also | 
done that which he could do best, the engineering of ||f 
great projects designed to be parts of a structure of ||} 
society which would not crush and thwart good | 
character when it came along out of the good com- | 
munities. 

This explanation made his work in the Tennessee |} 
Valley mean something, made it all worth the tremen- |} 
dous labor it cost. In another generation men and ||} 
women, now in their childhood, would find life more || 
meaningful because of this great engineering task ac- |] 
complished today. Yes, this man who was gladly | 
spending an hour with a group of young men and | 
women, saw the meaning in what he was doing. He ||F- 
was bound to no short-sighted present. He had the || 
long view, the prophetic insight. His life and his ||P 
work counted for something. Hie 


For an hour at the end of a Jong day this busy |) 
man had laid bare for students the springs of his life. |}. 


This frank attitude about the things of utmost im- | 


portance for him made life look different to the young ||. 


folks who had quite casually, some of them, come into || 
the circle. 
spirit? What made the high character of this man so ||) 
compelling? We 

This man knew what he believed. He didn’t say ||). 
that everyone ought to believe that way, but he had || 


thought about life and he knew what he believed. Hell 


stood ready to revise his belief in the light of better | q 


knowledge, but now, at the present moment, he knew ||! 


the ideals by which he acted. Here was a beacon light ||) 
for a student tossed about on shifting waves of codes ||| 
and creeds. Here was a dynamic permanence. |i 

This man lived by what he believed to the limit. ||” 


What was the secret of this infectious ||) 
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No hedging, no crawling back, no confusing qualifica- 
tions, no passing the buck. You could trust this man. 
Here was a commanding courage born of timidity 
triumphantly overcome by persistently doing the 
hardest thing. As Romaine Rolland says in “Jean 
Christophe,” ‘‘A hero is one who does the best he can; 
the others do not do it.”’ 

This man knew why he acted as he did. His life 
sprang from his ideals, and his ideals were out in the 
open for all to see. No cards under the table, no 
tricks; no unpublished chapters, no deleted pages. 
The whole story could be read, and it hung together 
without ragged edges of activity difficult to explain 
because of compromise. 

This man knew of his own integrity. There was 
no boasting about “always keeping his word,’’ no 
self-conscious holier-than-thou attitude, but only the 
quiet force that comes when a man knows for himself 
what he holds to be the most worth-while thing in life, 
and is not ashamed of it 


This man “had the stuff.’”’ He held an unques- 
tioned leadership in his field. Even men not so rig- 
orous in their ethical codes would hire him hoping they 
were straight enough for him to do the job for them. 
But this man’s skill, like that of some other “hired’’ 
engineers, rested in no isolated compartment. This 
man’s right hand knew what his left hand was doing. 
No work calculated to benefit the few at the expense 
of the many would bear his name. This man “had 
the stuff’? and more. He realized the social responsi- 
bility of skill. 

Time is no respecter of the quality of any ex- 
perience. This hour like all others came to its end. 
Dr. Morgan bade the students good-night and went 
to his room. They rose, reluctant to go. Whether 
they were of the group who had invited Dr. Morgan 
to join them around the fire, or of those others who 
had wandered in, they went away different. Like a 
magnet, this man did something to the very nature of 
those who came into his presence. 


National Conference of Social Work 
‘ Robert C. Dexter 


NY meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work is a living proof that idealism 
has not disappeared from the American 
=e scene. The very fact that during the last 

week in May over 6,600 social workers from all over 

the continent and from all types of activity gathered 
for a week to discuss in some hundreds of meetings 
methods and policies which shall make for greater 
security for all, is heartening: to those of us who be- 
lieve that selfishness is not the motivating force in 

American society. 

It might seem that a discussion whose keynote 
was security would lead to an opposite conclusion; 
but it was not the security of the social workers which 
was under discussion, but the security of the millions 
of our people, young and old, who are still teetering on 
the edge of the abyss. Two kinds of security were 
uppermost in the discussion: what for want of a better 
name we call social security, namely, the provision 
against illness, unemployment, widowhood, old age; 
and personal security, the provision against those 
forces in society and ind.viduals which make men, 
women and even children feel that they are incompe- 
tent, ineffective, and, particularly with the young, 
not wanted. Social security n the main seemed to the 
social workers present a concern of the state and the 
economic order. Individual security can only be 
attained by careful analysis of personal situations, 
which require the most intricate skills of psychology 
and social work. 

In the field of social security it became evident 
in the course of the week’s meetings that, if a state is 
to play, as seems likely no matter what the turn of 
the political wheel may be, an increasing part, 
the American political system must have a radical 
overhauling. Throughout every important discussion 
in the dozens of discussions led by national leaders 
there was a constant emphasis on the necessity for 
cleansing the political Augean stables. While in the 
man speaker after speaker expressed the heartiest 


sympathy with the motives of the present Adminis- 
tration in its various attempts legally and adminis- 
tratively to give stability to the life of the average 
citizen, it was pointed out that these attempts were 
constantly being vitiated by political interference. 
Miss Edith Abbott, the president-elect of the con- 
ference, insisted, in her stirring address delivered to 
over 10,000 people early in the meetings, that polities 
had no place in welfare administration, and she did 
not hesitate to criticize even such exalted figures in 
the social work field as Harry Hopkins for yielding to 
political pressure. 

Miss Abbott was followed by Mayor La Guardia 
of New York, who in a thrilling address made it quite 
clear that neither social workers nor any other group 
would secure the type of administration they desired 
simply by pointing to its essential rightness, but that 
social workers themselves must enter the field of prac- 
tical politics and insist that their ideals be recognized. 
Mayor La Guardia illustrated his thesis by pointing 
out that the inhibitions which are being placed on 
social-security legislation by the Supreme Court and 
a narrow interpretation of the Constitution would not 
be removed simply by better personnel in the Civil 
Service, but that social workers should insist that the 
state existed for the welfare of all, and that if neces- 
sary they should stand solidly for amendments to our 
Constitution limiting the power of the Supreme Court 
and allowing the government to act for the best in- 
terests of the people. Mayor La Guardia further 
illustrated his point of view by citations from his own 
experience as mayor of America’s greatest city. He 
has appointed competent, well-trained men and women 
to direct the various departments of the city govern- 
ment, but he has been handicapped not only by local 
politicians but also by the fact that those who desired 
a more socialized emphasis in government have been 
loath to enter the political field. 

Detailed criticisms of politics and _ ineffective 
management in the W. P. A. and inefficient planning 
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in the National Security Act were advanced by 
such eminent authorities as Miss Grace Abbott, for- 
mer director of the Children’s Bureau, and Paul 
Kellogg, the editor of The Survey. Miss Abbott pointed 
out that the withholding of relief with the introduction 
of the W. P. A. was working untold hardship to mil- 
lions of people in the country, and placing burdens on 
many local communities which they were utterly 
unable to bear. She pleaded for a national relief 
policy, and pointed out that state and local units 
were neither adequate nor competent to deal with 
situations which had arisen without national guidance 
and help. She also pointed out the inefficiency of the 
separate setting up of a National Security Board, and 
claimed that this Board should be integrated with the 
Department of Labor and be headed, as other sections 
are, by a single commissioner. Further than that, 

_ there was a definite necessity of tying up the employ- 
ment agencies of the national government with the 
Unemployment Insurance Division, as has been done 
so adequately in Great Britain. Despite these criti- 
cisms, however, which were combated vigorously by 
certain officials of the present government, Miss 
Abbott said that she, although a good Nebraska Re- 
publican, felt that she ought to support the Ad- 
ministration because of its desire to develop a system 
of national social security, even though in the de- 
tailed working out of the plans it did not live up to 
social-work ideals. She felt, apparently, that even the 
desire for social security was lacking among the Liberty 
Leaguers in the opposition, although there are many 
liberal Republicans who would take issue with her on 
this point. 

The section on community organization, as well 
as many of the auxiliary organizations of the confer- 
ence, particularly the public-welfare group, discussed 
essentially the same set of problems, although they 
were more concerned with the practical working out 
of the programs already enunciated than with the 
principles underlying them. Again there was much 
detailed criticism of specific legislation, and particu- 
larly of administration, although a hearty agreement 
with the general principles of social security. 

The problems of individual security were covered 
very largely in the meetings of the section on social- 
case work and those of the special organizations, such 
as the Family Welfare Association, which are active 
in this field. It was clearly pointed out that the chaotic 
social situation in which we live, with its breakdown 
of the older sanctions, moral and religious, was playing 
havoc with the lives of many of our citizens. In addi- 
tion, it was clearly indicated that unemployment and 
sporadic and uncertain relief were destroying the faith 
of individuals both in themselves and in society; the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the government’s relief 
program left men, women and children uncared for, 
and they became veritable Micawbers. One of the 
best illustrations of this situation was in the building up 
of an excellent transient program and then its being 
scattered to the four winds by a ukase from Wash- 
ington. 

The plight of young people rested heavily on 
the shoulders of the social workers. They have be- 
come in recent years a genuinely unwanted generation, 
and no one knows what the final result will be. They 


are ready for almost anything, and, according to 
many of the social workers present, furnish the best 
available timber for either a Fascist or Communist 
movement. The social wreckage of the last few years 
has been tremendous, and to salvage even a few of 
these unfortunate individuals has required all the 
abilities which social work has built up through the 
years. Unfortunately, this salvage process has been 
limited because of the lack of funds and of trained 
workers. The emphasis in this section is naturally 
placed very heavily in the field of psychology, and yet 
one cannot escape the conclusion that if social security 
were firmly established the problems of individual 
insecurity would be far less. Even if this were done, 
however, our changing standards in religion and the 
family and morals in general would tend to create a 
very great, almost insuperable, problem. It was quite 
clear to those who attended these sessions that the 
duties of the social worker in dealing with unhappy 
and unadjusted individuals would still remain even if 
social security became possible. 

Other aspects of social work, some of them quite 
new to the conference, received emphasis, particularly 
in the Church Conference of Social Work, where the 
Cooperative Movement as a way out of economic in- 
security was stressed. 

The advocates of population limitation also had 
their day. It was interesting to note that birth control 
as a social technique has become accepted, and is no 
longer, with the exception of a few groups, a matter of 
controversy among social workers themselves. 

Naturally, the special types of social problems 
were not neglected. The problem of the delinquent, 
both juvenile and adult, received much attention, 
and here two of our own people were particularly 
prominent, namely, Sanford Bates and Herbert Par- 
sons. This group was particularly vocal in its con- 
demnation of the attitude of some members of the 
Department of Justice who were violently opposed to 
probation and parole. There is no question that social 
work is still convinced of the validity of these two 
methods as well as the necessity of humanizing our 
entire judicial machinery. 

Much was made of the fact that, in recent years, 
owing to the volume of relief, many of our best educa- 
tional techniques have been abandoned, and a plea was 
made for their reinstatement in our social programs. 

There was a distinct difference between this con- 
ference and the two or three preceding. At Detroit 
three years ago, with the New Deal in its incipient 
stages, it was quite clear that social workers were very 
hopeful that our problems, bad as they were, wou'd be 
dealt with intelligently and successfully. The year ||) 
following at Kansas City that hope had been dimmed _ ||) 
a bit, and there were many in the social-work group i 
who had become convinced that only a much more 
radical policy than that adopted by President Roose- 
velt and his advisers would meet the need. At Mon- 
treal last year the radical group was increasingly 
powerful, and the hope which social workers had con- 
fided in their highly placed representatives in the Ad- 
ministration was less certain. 

This year, with a Presidential election in the offing, 
the conference was quite realistic. It admitted freely 
the mistakes and errors made by the Administration 
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and its own fellow workers. On the other hand, the 
radical group was less in evidence, and there was com- 
paratively little hope that the objectors to the New 
Deal would either eradicate the evils which it had 
fastened on the country or would establish relative 
security for individuals and for the nation. It is still 
the conviction of the great majority of social workers 
that their main task is to make individuals secure, but 
it has become increasingly evident that individuals 
cannot be made secure unless we have an adequate 
program of social security. 

It is interesting to compare the attitude of the 
social-work group with church groups. There are 
some social workers who take the position which many 
churchmen take, that their task is solely with in- 
dividuals; but more and more social workers are 
coming to feel, as the progressive leaders of the 
churches have felt for some time, that individual ad- 
justment is not enough and that social work must 
make itself felt in the fields of economics and politics 
if it is to be free to deal with the millions of malad- 
justed in our society. The goal of social work is still, 
as it always has been, to make the necessary adjust- 
ments for men and women so that they may exercise 
to the full their individual capacities. Dictatorships, 
either Communist or Fascist, are, as Monsignor Kee- 
gan, the president, said in his opening address, alien 
to the social-work concept, and we still believe that 
society and the individual both can be made funda- 
mentally secure only in a free democratic society. 

* * K 
HOW PEACE MAY BE WON* 
Albert S. Keister 
ARS in last analysis are not made by armies 

M| and navies, although they may do the 
actual killing. 

cOX Wars in last analysis are not made by 
bankers and munition manufacturers, though they 
may profit thereby. 

Wars in last analysis are not made by diplomats 
and other government negotiators, though their moves 
may bring the country to the brink of war. 

Wars in last analysis are made in the minds of 
the masses of men. 

Do you swallow propaganda readily, believing 
almost anything you read or hear, especially about 
foreigners? If so, you are the stuff out of which war 
is made. 

Do you take sides quickly, jumping to the belief 
that one side is right and the other wrong without 
waiting for all the facts before forming a judgment? 
If so, you are the stuff out of which war is made. 

Do you think America has always been right? 
That patriotism means supporting the government 
regardless? That our country can do no wrong? If 
so, you are the stuff out of which war is made. 

Do you believe that wealthy owners of industry 
should run their businesses without giving labor any 
voice whatever? If so, you are the stuff out of which 
war is made, for war may be civil war as well as inter- 
national war. 

Do you believe in white supremacy? That the 


*A three minute address delivered at Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, on Student Peace Day. 


white race should rule because it is superior to the 
brown and black races? If so, you are the stuff out of 
which war is made. 

Winning peace is going to be harder than winning 
a war, for war is in line with our emotions and im- 
pulses. It is easier to accept propaganda than to ex- 
amine and use critical judgment. It is easier to take 
sides than to remain neutral until the facts are in. 
It is easier to support America right or wrong than to 
question and discriminate. It is easier to fall in with 
the rich and powerful than to stand for the common 
man. It is easier to believe in white supremacy than 
to concede the right of the brown and black races to 
free development. 

Winning peace is neither natural nor easy. It 
may take centuries. The price is too stern for most 
people to pay. May this day bring to some of you 
the grim realization that to really win peace requires 
more than banners, voting resolutions, and polite 
applause. It means a new mind in the masses of man- 
kind. 

THE MECHANICS OF UNITY 


Certainly I’m against sectarian religion; but that’s different 
from being altogether against denominations, which I’m not. 

I was asked by a merchant neighbor last week, ‘Justus, 
what’s the exact doctrinal difference between your church and 
the one four blocks down the same street?” 

I told him I didn’t know, exceptin general. The two churches 
have different histories, different creedal forms and different 
systems of organization; yet they recognize and accept each 
other’s church letters, and the two pastors are our town’s David 
and Jonathan, or, if you like, Damon and Pythias. 

But one thing I’m sure of. Each of these churches is worth 
so much to the town, as a distinct religious group, that to put 
them together would be a mighty shortsighted piece of economy. 

Hach is a going concern. Lach is strong enough to support 
its work in decency and efficiency. Each has its own “‘accent of 
the Holy Ghost” which a combined church would probably con- 
fuse. 

And they are both doing a full-time job, working more mem- 
bers than one big church could use, reaching more elements in 
the town than one could touch, and often provoking each other 
to good works. 

Hitching churches together for the sake of bigness can some- 
times be the devil’s own idea. 

I happen to know of two churches in a place not far away 
from here which are being urged to combine. That’s all they 
would do, for they are so different that they couldn’t really unite. 

And I’m foretelling now that if and when they do combine 
they will have so many more troubles, limitations, hindrances, 
than they have now that they will soon find how little spiritual 
profit there is in the mere adding of one membership roll to 
another. 

Divisions that are due to spite, rivalry, pride or stubbornness 
are stupid, as well as sinful. 

But I’m individualist enough to prefer a house to an apart- 
ment, a family to a club; and, for a church, one in which I’m 
in no danger of being lost in the crowd.—Justus Timberline, in 
Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

Into the night court the other evening, they marched a 
man who had all the earmarks of a professional tough guy, This 
chap was as desperate-looking as any gorilla you’ve ever seen. 
The magistrate looked down at the surly prisoner. 

“Well,” asked His Honor, “guilty or not guilty?” 

The prisoner scowled. 

“Figure it out yourself,’ he snarled. ‘‘That’s what yer 
gettin’ paid for!’”—Mark Hellinger in The New York American. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


Sunday, June 21. The New Knowledge. Faith in Terms 


of Power for Daily Living 
I know that life is more than things. 


A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things which 
he possesseth.—Luke 12 : 15. 


In these words Jesus is disclosing the very essence of life’s 
meaning which the verdict of human experience unqualifiedly 
affirms. And to pass from information to knowledge—‘“‘the new 
knowledge”—means to take that truth and come to know it by 
actual experience. This means to grasp it so clearly and sink it 
so deeply into the consciousness that it becomes the dominating 
impulse in daily life. This requires a wise discriminating purpose 
—it means discipline, and the difficulty is that “‘we want the de- 
lights without the discipline.’ But to really master this truth— 
life is more than things—would be to flood all of life with cheer 
and confidence, it would be to enjoy life to the full, to be no 
longer the slave of things and conditions. 

Meditation: I know that life is more than things. I know 
that my life must not be made up of the abundance of things I 
possess. I know that the spiritual must come first. I know that 
in complete spiritual consciousness there is complete freedom. 
I know that I must give myself earnestly every day to this mas- 


tery. ; 
Monday, June 22 


I know that only as I hepe do I attain. 


Moses my servant is dead; now therefore let us arise and go 
over this Jordan.—Joshua 1 : 2. 


Moses dies but God lives on, and He invites us to ‘‘mount 
the stepping stones of our dead selves to higher things.’”’ The next 
step toward a truly creative liberalism is to translate that truth— 
“T know that only as I hope do I attain” —into terms of more 
power for daily living. It must be something more than simple 
foresight; it must be strong desire. If we hope for something we 
do not expect to get then we do not hope. Here is a test for your 
hope—if you really hope, then you know that sometime, some- 
where, your hope will be realized. Hope is not just a pretty sen- 
timent; it is power, and must be carefully nurtured, cultivated 
‘and directed. The story of our own John Murray should be a 
demonstration of what great hopes can do. 


Prayer: O Father, I hunger and thirst for this reai knowl- 
edge. I would make a new beginning, a more daring venture of 
hope and a finer art of love. In the great truth that Thou art 
my Father there is an answer to all my questions, a solution for 
every problem and a source of great power by which to live. 
Amen. 

Tuesday, June 23 


I know that latent powers can be awakened. 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary; they shall walk and not faint.—Isaiah 40 : 31. 


We are realizing that the business of asking God to do our 
work for us has played out. When He created us He gave us 
resources of power equal to any task. We must develop this 
power and use it. We have been preaching about it but not 
doing it as much as we might and must. Dr. Fosdick says: 
“The new need is to translate religion into terms of power for 
daily living. And when religion means such commerce of the 
spirit it becomes as indispensable as food and drink.” God is 
waiting for only one act on our part, and that is to start living 
at our very best. The moment we really take that step the re- 
serves of strength and courage begin to flow. And this is not be- 
cause we have changed God, but because we have been able to 
take and use what we already have, 


“Believe the best, 
Live the best, 
And the best will be.’ 


Prayer: We thank Thee for the gift of this life with its 
wonderful resources of power. We ask Thy forgiveness that we 
have not made better use of it. We appreciate that the gift 
means responsibility, and with a new eagerness we seek to become 
more worthy of that gift. We are seeking to make the new 
statement of faith, ‘“We believe in the supreme worth of human 
personality,” a source of new enthusiasm and earnestness. Amen. 


Wednesday, June 24 
I know that I have nothing to fear. 


There is no fear in love; perfect love casteth out fear—1 
John 4:18. 


Fear is the worst form of human suffering .And we shall 
have to admit that the worst forms of fear have been—and are— 
those associated with religion—the ‘‘angry God,” the “personal 
Devil,’”’ the “bottomless pit,” ete. There are many modern 
forms of fear, such.as the ‘fear of failure,” ‘what people will 
say,” “worry,” ete. 


Something must be done and something can be done about 
it. First, we must realize that these fears are not realities, they 
are “‘ghosts.’’ In the second place we must know that in the 
real development of the positive affirmations of our beautiful 
faith these fears are canceled. To really know that God is the 
Universal Father is to “know that I have nothing to fear.’”’ The 
highest wisdom is to trust the highest and give ourselves to it. 


Prayer: God and Father of all, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Thy love endures; from age to age Thy mercy abides; 
above, underneath and through all there is Thy wisdom which is 
only an expression of love. We would be victors over doubt, 
over sin and overfear. Forgive us if we have allowed ‘“‘boisterous 
winds” to take our attention from Thee and Thy love which we 
see demonstrated in the life of Jesus. We highly resolve to make 
love cancel our fears. Amen. 


Thursday, June 25 
I know that loving is the secret of right living. 
Love never faileth—1 Cor. 13: 8. 


Out of the heart are the issues of life, and out of the living 
heart are the right issues. The art of living comes to its climax 
in the art of loving. If we believe that all of the wonderful 
statements about love are true, then the next step is to change 
that ‘information’ into “‘knowledge,’’ which means to know it 
by living it. We should give all to love. We should “burn our 
bridges behind us,” accept no compromise and admit no doubt. 
We must take love by the hand, introduce it to our hearts and 
let it run as the blood in our veins. Each person must work out 
some technique by which love is put into daily effectiveness. 

“To toil, to strive, to err, to cry, to grow, 
To love through all—this is the way to grow.” 

Prayer: O Eternal Spirit, make our hearts Thy home, that 
our fear and our sin may be canceled away and our restlessness 
find rest. .Thy love is the foundation on which our hope is built. 
And we believe in Thy love though six troubles, yea seven, assail 
us and though “adversity cometh forth like a flood.” We would 
put away the mists from our eyes and the malice from our hearts 
that we may behold Thy unfailing love. Amen. 


Friday, June 26 


I know that only as I aspire do I grow. 


Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.—Matthew 5 : 6. 
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Choosing is the test of character. 
day-dreams, they count for very little. Aspiration means your 
chief desire. If you had “‘one wish what would that wish be?” 
(We now know that that ‘‘one wish,” that dominant desire, that 
real prayer, will be granted.) 

To cultivate aspiration does not mean to “speed life up.” 
Aspirations are not whims or curiosities—the business of being 
blown about by passing gusts of wind isa bad habit. There must 
be a deliberate turning of attention to chosen objects and ideals 
of aspiration. It must be a daily undertaking and it requires 
‘devotion, discipline and loyalty. 


Aspirations are not your 


Prayer: Dear Father, I have set apart these moments as a 
particular time in which I propose to get a clearer vision of the 
real issues of life. Iam determined to ‘‘put first things first.” I 
look with earnestness upon the great ideals and truths that chal- 
lenge me with their loveliness. I desire them above everything 
and I will make them my own. Amen. 


Saturday, June 27 
I know that all prayers are answered. 
Pray without ceasing —2 Thessalonians 5: 17. 


Emerson said, ‘‘All men pray and all prayers are answered.” 
It is just the law of cause and effect. We hope, we dream, we 
plan—we pray. We cannot help it. Clover blossoms, birds 
sing and men pray. And results come according to ‘‘the reign 
of law,’ which is God’s orderly method of expressing Himself. 

But “the art of prayer’ has to be studied, practiced and 
mastered. Prayer is the “‘soul’s sincere desire’’-—the dominant 
desire—not just fine wishes or idle dreams. A _ half-conscious 
evil desire may ambush us and betray us. Very often prayers 
seem to yield nothing. This is because we have not really prayed, 
not really desired the things asked for. Much so called prayer 
is the expression of what we think we ought to ask for. When 
we learn and master the laws of the spiritual world., when we 
fearn how to pray, then we shall know how to draw upon the un- 
jimited powers of God. 


Read 2 Timothy 1 : 1-12. 
* 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


The ninety-fourth annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries was held in Webster City June 5, 6 
and 7. All pastors were present and all our churches well repre- 
sented. Waterloo had the largest delegation. Officers present 
were Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, president; the Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, vice-president; Miss Nellie Housden, secretary; Richard 
Shane, treasurer; State Superintendent of Churches, O. G. Cole- 
grove; and trustees, Herman Lesch, H. F. Price, and E. A. Pat- 
terson. Visitors and speaker were Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, 
president of the Universalist General Convention, and Mrs. Metz 
from Owatonna, Minn., representing the W. N. M. A., and Rev. 
S. Lessly, pastor of Osage, Iowa, Congregational church. 

The pastor, Dr. Jones, and her hospitable people had plans 
well in hand to care for the Convention. The church was beauti- 
- fully and abundantly decorated with flowers. A free noon day 
lunch was served in the church to delegates arriving Friday, and 
a pienic luncheon at Kendall Young Park Sunday upon their 


departure. ; : : 
The board of trustees acted upon important business at their 


meetings. 

After devotional service the roll was called, revealing dele- 
gates numbering about fifty. E. P. Prince, a former president, 
welcomed delegates and visitors. The response was by the Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, vice-president. Sessional committees were 
appointed, the minutes of the last Convention read and annual 
reports from officers given revealing good work done. 

At 3.30 p. m. Friday the Iowa Woman’s Missionary As- 
sociation held a business session, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoughton pre- 
siding. A helpful address on our national work was given by 
Mrs. Metz from Owatonna, Minn. The newly elected officers for 


the ladies are: President, Mrs. V. Tornquist, Mitchellville; vice- 
president, Mrs. Robert Downs, Webster City; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Jane Brown, Webster City. 

The evening song service was in charge of Mrs. J. R. Buxton, 
with a robed choir. The address of the evening was “‘A Faith for 
These Times,”’ by Dr. Macpherson. 

The occasional sermon at 11.15 a. m. Saturday by the Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner on the ‘“‘Need and Art of Religious Living,’”’ was 
an inspiring address. This was followed by the communion ser- 
vice conducted by the State Superintendent and the Rev. Stiles 
Lessly of the Congregational church of Osage, two young men 
acting as deacons, Richard Shane of Waterloo and Harold Davis 
of Mt. Pleasant. The offering for the Ministers’ Pension Fund 
was $60.50, the largest received for many years. 

The Committee on Resolutions thanked the Webster City 
people for generous hospitality, the speakers for their able ad- 
dresses, and continued aid to the churches needing it. 

The officers elected are: President, Herman Lesch, Osage; 
vice-president, the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo; secretary, 
Mrs. O. S. Franklin, Des Moines (1535 Germania Drive); treas- 
urer, Richard Shane, Waterloo (221 1-2 Fremont St.); trustee 
for three years, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones. Preacher of the oc- 
casional sermon, the Rev. Jennie B. Hitchcock, Orage. The 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove was chosen State Superintendent. This 
will be his eighteenth year in the service. He has held special 
services in Boone and Des Moines the past year, and regular 
services in the Training School for Girls in Mitchellville. A 
vacant lot at Manchester has been sold for $500, and the dormant 
property at West Union for $1,400. The Rev. F. W. Miller of 
Osage has retired and now lives at Cedar Rapids. The Conven- 
tion has the deed of the Osage church. 

Elaton Herrald presided at the session of the Iowa Church 
School Association. The Rev. Minnie Colegrove gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Working with Young People,” and Mary Willits of 
Mt. Pleasant had charge of exhibits, which revealed splendid 
work done in our schools in the various grades. Miss Mary Wil- 
lits was elected president. 

At 6 p.m.a Young People’s Fellowship dinner was served at 
the Copper Kettle. 

At 7.30 p. m. the Rev. Stiles Lessly gave an address on 
“Liberalism at the Cross Roads,” which was well received. The 
choir rendered good music. The solos of Frank Quinn of Water- 
loo were much enjoyed. 

Sunday morning at 7 o’clock the young people held a picnic 
breakfast in Kendall Park. The devotional service was led by 
Robert Housden of Waterloo. Georgiana Butcher told us all 
about ‘““Turkey Run” and the Institute to be heid there July 
12-19. Iowa hopes to have a camp there. If interested in good 
summer outing write the Rev. Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant. 

At the church school hour at 10 a. m. Miss Bruner called 
for talks on model school sessions. 

The Sunday morning sermon by the Rev. Laura B. Galer on 
‘Law Not Magic” was a vital message that should be heard 
everywhere, and was delivered effectively. 

A complimentary picnic dinner for all members of the Con- 
vention at Kendal! Park closed a very successful Convention. 


* * * 
LEADER FUND 
Associate 
bo aes etic aya ly A Mec a TR te Se ee de $25.00 
th he CER TNT ee Re, at eMedia = aL Bo ote ae 25.00 
Be MR Mt ete Bee D8 pd. 5 ge AS Be. ep RT RO COE 25.00 
Gift 
Mrs. Earle H. Bromley, Plattsburgh, N.Y. ............. $ 1.00 


Gift Subscriptions 
Miss Florence K. Babcock, N. Weymouth, Mass. (in mem- 


ory of her mother, Mrs. Frank M. Babcock) ........ 2.50 
Miss Jane Reid,.Dorchester, Mass. .............-..0.- 2.50 
Reva Ohifelandberg, DoversiNe astern ciate sie cele oeatie 8.75 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


1857-1907 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to say further on the subject of Children’s Day 
that the issue of the Leader, June 8, 1907, in which the message of 
Dr. Leonard occurred in recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the day, was largely devoted to the celebration of that anni- 
versary. On the reverse page from that containing the picture of 
Dr. Leonard near the top and that of the church at the bottom 
with date “June, 1857,’’ there were the two dates, 1857 at the 
left of the page at top and 1907 at the right. The celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary at Barre in 1907, when fifty children were 
christened in connection with it, was not an isolated event. 
There was a rather general observance in the Universalist Church, 
and there was a special observance of it in the Chelsea church in 
June of that year, reported in the Leader, with R. Perry Bush as 
pastor, Dean Leonard being present, and other prominent 
ministers—Dr. Bisbee, then editor of the Leader, Dr. Roblin of the 
Columbus Avenue Church, Dr. Conklin, State Superintendent, 
and Dr. McGlauflin, General Superintendent—making addresses. 

In the Leader of June 9, 1917, is an article by R. Perry Bush, 
the Chelsea pastor, in which he says that as long ago as 1852 
Dr. Leonard had instituted a service for the children, and “‘five 
years later, in 1857, the General Convention formally desig- 
nated the second Sunday in June to be dedicated to such a ser- 
vice.”” There may be an inaccuracy here. 

Between the two dates named, 1907 and 1917, I thlnk it was, 
the Leader had on the title page a long italicized paragraph, be- 
ginning—‘‘In 1857, the Rev. Charles Hall Leonard, then pastor 
of the Universalist church in Chelsea, Mass., on the second Sun- 
day in June celebrated Children’s Sunday as an established day in 
the church calendar. Some years preceding this he had set 
apart one Sunday in the early summer in which the church ser- 
vice was devoted to the young, and called sometimes ‘Rose 
Sunday,’ ‘Flower Sunday,’ or ‘Children’s Sunday.’”’ The 
paragraph goes on to say that “‘the second Sunday in June was 
established as the permanent day.’ Further, “In 1867, ten 
years after its institution, at the session of the General Con- 
vention, at Baltimore, it received formal recognition.” The 
paragraph continues with the dates of the first observance in 
other denominations, by the Methodists in 1868, or formally in 
1872, and by the Presbyterians in 1883. 

Why should we change our date of the origin of the day 
when the fiftieth anniversary was observed generally in our 
church, and especially in the Chelsea church, in 1907? 

(In an article from Dean Leonard of nearly a column in the 
Leader of June 9, 1900, is the statement that “‘as early as 1858 a 
day for the baptism of children was celebrated” by him in Chel- 
sea. “In 1862, when the congregation began to worship in the 
new and larger church, the second Sunday in June was devoted to 
the service of baptism, and ‘Children’s Sunday’ was duly inau- 
gurated to be continually observed in the church.’”’ No mention 
in this of 1856. Was not Dr. Leonard’s memory confused as to the 
exact date? Others have cooperated with him in fixing the date 
of the formal beginning as 1857.) 

CaCnG. 


* * 


TWO HISTORIANS SAY 1856 

To the Hditar of the Leader: 

If Iam wrong about the date of the origin of Children’s Day 
I shall be glad to be set right, but I have followed the two best 
historians our church ever produced, Dr. Richard Eddy and 
Dr. Lewis B. Fisher, both of whom give the date as ‘June, 
1856.” Mr. Conner says that only one writer gives the date as 
1856. If he will look on page 408, second volume, ‘History of 
Universalism in America,” by Dr. Eddy, he will find this date 
given, and on page 135 of “A Brief History of the Universalist 
Church,” by Dr. Fisher, he will find the same date. I find that 
in most matters of this kind Dr. Eddy was correct. He was a 


very careful investigator and writer. He wrote in 1886, while 
Dr. Leonard was in his prime, and most certainly would have 
consulted with him in regard to the date before putting it in his 
history of the church. If Dr. Eddy was the ‘“‘one writer’ to 
whom Mr. Conner refers I see nothing ‘‘premature’’ about the 
statement. Most certainly a date given by Dr. Leonard to Dr. 
Eddy in 1886, when he was in his prime, would be much more 
likely to be correct than one given twenty-one years later, in 1907, 
when he had reached old age. Dr. Leonard was born Sept. 16, 
1822, and was thirty-four years old in 1856. In 1886 when Dr. 
Eddy wrote he was sixty-four and in full possession of his memory, 
but in 1907 he would have been eighty-five, and his memory could 
hardly be trusted. I still prefer the date given by Dr. Eddy and 
Dr. Fisher. 
W. H. Skeels. 
* * 
THE WORK AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Although I had visited the Clara Barton Birthplace, although 
our Ladies’ Circle gave $100 toward the Camp and contributes 
still, and I fill the Christmas Stocking—I did not grasp the real 
meaning of the importance of the work until I came here to meet 
a dear young girl, a diabetic, who is so anxious to go to the Camp, 
but whose mother told me that there was no room left this year 
for her daughter, and she said if I only would speak a good word 
for her. And I am thinking of the many, many other dear girls 
who would like to go to Camp be to helped. 

My roommate is a diabetic, and people are here from Maine 
to California, from Washington and from the South, 300 in all. 
A wonderful hospital with nationally known specialists, Dr. 
Joselyn, of course, being the specialist for the diabetic folks. 
He has just returned from a trip, and is so enthusiastic about the 
work. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 

Palmer Memorial Hospital, Brookline, Mass. 

* * 


AN APOLOGY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the May 80 issue of The Christian Leader is ‘‘An Epistle to 
Universalists,” credited to my parish paper, The Builder. I am 
not the author of this epistle. I can scarcely write letters, let 
alone epistles. The writing came to me some way or other last 
winter with publicity for Loyalty Month, and was cut to.fit the 
front page of The Builder. Whether it came direct from the 
General Convention office, or was included in publicity sent out 
by some Universalist church, I do not know. At any rate it rep- 
resents a bright idea, and should not remain among those epistles 
whose authorship is a matter of opinion among the best scholars. 
I apologize to you, sir, for leading you astray by my careless use 
of the epistle, and to the author for not knowing its origin. 

Clinton Lee Scott. 
* * 
“THE SUN OVER ETHIOPIA”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thanks to whoever wrote the editorial: ‘The Sun Over 
Ethiopia.” It has much beauty of moral imagination; and gave 
my soul a thrill. Don’t reply to this, but pass on the word. 

V. 


* * 


AS ANOTHER SEES IT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial, “‘The Sun Over Ethiopia,” depressed me. It 
made me feel: “What is the use of anything? The sun shines 
over Ethiopia, and it shines too on the graves of all the men, 
women and children killed in this war. But it all comes to the 
same thing in the end. Nothing matters.” Iam sure you did 
not mean that, but that is the way it impressed me. 


ae 
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Church versus State in Russia 
Christianity Confronts Communism. 

By Matthew Spinka. (Harper. $2.00.) 

Dr. Spinka (of the Chicago Theological 
School) proceeds by a different plan from 
that of Father Parsons in the book re- 
viewed last week. He retells the story of the 
Russian Revolution in the first fifty pages 
—and tells it well—and then devotes but 
sixty pages to the actual story of the treat- 
ment of the Russian Orthodox Church 
and the “‘sectarian”’ churches by the Soviet 
regime. Finally he devotes nearly a hun- 
dred pages to a careful presentation of the 
ultimate issues between Communism and 
Christianity. 

The vigorous attack upon the Russian 
Church by the State was postponed till 
1929, when the leaders in militant atheism 
secured a recognition of their attitude in 
the ‘Five-Year Plan.’ They had not 
seen religion disappear as an automatic 
result of the overthrow of capitalism, so 
they turned to definite legislation which 
prevented religious groups from all efforts 
to recruit new members by verbal or 
printed appeals; leaving the older genera- 
tion to hold on to their religious views, 
they forbade any organized attempt to pass 
these on to the younger generation. About 
two thousand churches were closed within 
a year of the passing of the law; some of 
the finest of the cathedrals were turned 
into museums designed to show up religion 
as crass superstition. Today only about 
forty percent of the churches are func- 
tioning as places of worship. Anti-re- 
ligious universities have been organized 
to train people who desire to take up anti- 
religious propaganda as a career! And all 
universities have set up chairs in atheism, 
while the presses have poured out books 
and pamphlets in criticism of religion. 

Dr. Spinka repudiates the suggestion so 
often made that the anti-religious work of 
the government is the direct result of the 
corruptions of the church in the old days; 
Communism, he shows, is historically com- 
mitted to a world-view which rejects re- 
ligion. Marx held criticism of religion to 
be “the foundation of all criticism,” for in 
his view religion’s function is to lull the 
exploited worker into a passive acceptance 
of his unjust lot, with the hope that heaven 
will bring him the redress denied him on 
earth. 

The core of Dr. Spinka’s opposition to 
Communism in the name of Christianity is 
his repudiation of the regimentation of 
life, the exaltation of one class above all 
others, and the ruthless use of force; 
“against this, Christianity stands for the 
highest development of each human soul; 
an essentially free, democratic system of 
political, economic, religious, and inteilec- 
tual life; a cooperative social order based 
upon good will rather than upon tribal 
ethics; and an order of society in which all 
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classes shall possess vocational autonomy 
and industrial democracy.’’ One may well 
suggest the surprise with which Marx and 
Engels would (with good reason) have re- 
ceived such a description of Christianity! 
Of course the author points out in due 
course that Christianity must denounce 
not only Communism but ‘‘those aspects of 
capitalism by virtue of which a small group 
of individuals wields preponderant eco- 
nomic and political power at the expense 
of the whole society.’”’ Indeed, the Chris- 
tian Church itself, first of all, says Dr. 
Spinka, must repent in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

This is a vigorous and realistic discus- 
sion of the issues which divide organized 
religion from organized Communism, 
closely reasoned and forcefully written. 

Fels IH BIS 
* * 
Dictatorships 
Dictatorship in the Modern World. 

By various authors. Edited by Guy 

Stanton Ford. (University of Minne- 

sota Press. $2.50.) 

Essays by a group of historians on the 
various forms taken by dictatorships to- 
day make up a volume which is on the 
whole very interesting. Dean Ford of 
Minnesota acts as editor, who enjoins us 
to overcome our amazement and realize 
that there is nothing novel in the spectacle 
of one man ruling millions “by virtue of 
some sanction or other.’”” As Dr. Harold 
Deutsch says in the most brilliant essay 
in the volume, there remains, as a forecast 
of the future, if we are forecasting at all, 
the single, solitary figure of the leader. 
“Try as we may, we cannot repudiate him 
as an upstart.”’ This is said of Hitler, but 
might be said of the modern dictator as 
atype. We must do something more than 
repudiate his ideals and methods; we must 
understand why men turned to him and 
follow him as blindly as they do. 

The dictatorship today is more than a 
madman’s dream of power. As Max 
Lerner says, it is ‘‘a natural outgrowth of 
our present society,’ even though at first 
sight “it seems to represent a reversal of 
our whole cultural and political drift 
during the past three centuries.” Several 
of the essays here assembled help us to 
understand the dilemmas which have pre- 
sented such sharply defined issues to na- 
tions now under dictators and the emo- 
tional strains to which whole peoples have 
been subjected. 

The war intensified several of the forces 
which would in any case have developed 
such dilemmas and strains, and it added 
some further ‘‘causes”’ of the present trend 
towards rule by one-man-leading-one- 
party. In each case of a modern dictator- 
ship there has been a crisis calling for 
quick decision and vigorous action, and it 
is here that the dramatic personality of a 


dynamic leader has counted for so much, 
but he could never capitalize his own 
savoir faire sufficiently to secure supreme 
power if conditions had not approached 
an impasse. 

If we are alert to the danger of fascist 
trends in our own country we shall note 
with interest the part played by frustrated 
youth in providing dictators with the 
force, the enthusiastic devotion, and the 
shouted approval they must have. In 
Germany mechanization of industry went 
so far in so short a time that older per- 
sonnel proved more than adequate by the 
middle twenties for the manning of the 
factories. Between 1926 and 1931 a mil- 
lion established workers lost their positions 
though production was increased by 
twenty per cent, and three-quarters of a 
million men came of age without em- 
ployment to enter. 

An especially interesting, though 
necessarily sketchy, chapter is that de- 
voted to the many dictatorships in South 
and Central America in the last hundred 
years; some of the dictators are well known 
to us—Porfirio Diaz in Mexico and Gomez 
in Venezuela are familiar examples—but 
our neighbors to the south have seen a 
long succession of revolutions, hastening 
or culminating the process by which aris- 
tocratic society and caste systems have 
been transformed into more or less liberal 
commonwealths, and the men who have 
climbed to autocratic rule through revo- 
lution have been colorful figures, strangely 
anticipatory in some cases of the European 
dictators of our day. 

Mr. Denis Brogan of Oxford makes 
a notable contribution in his concluding 
chapter, ““‘The Prospects for Democracy.” 
He is as realistic as the other contributors, 
but he is unshaken in his confidence that 
democracy, in those countries which really 
have given it a trial, is holding its own, 
and that the rival systems are not giving 
palpably superior results. 

In the Mussolini essay the point might 
well have been made that Dr. Deutsch 
makes in discussing the German dictator- 
ship. The vitality of the regime is in part 
derived from the fact that so many prece- 
dents exist in the national history for 
autocratic rule by a skillful statesman. 
And more might have been made of the 
Latin temperament and its love of pre- 
cisely those dramatic rituals and symbol- 
isms through which one man can keep 
himself popular with the crowd. 

* * 
Tagore’s Father 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. By 

K. K. Swami, Editor of Sadhana. 

Cocanada, S. India. 

Some years ago I happened to pick up 
the Autobiography of Tagore’s father, 
widely known in India as the Maharshi 

(Continued on page 798) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


VERMONT IN MAY 


What are four days in Vermont in May? 
Four weeks are all too short! But four 
days was all the time the field worker had 
to give, in view of the fact that returns 
were late in coming in, so only a few 
schools had expressed their desire for that 
type of service. 

Through several thunder showers the old 
Chevrolet journeyed from Boston to 
Springfield, Vermont, in time to allow the 
field worker to meet the members of the 
State Sunday School Association Board, all 
being located here. It was a long session, 
talking over state affairs, trying to straight- 
en out uneven places, endeavoring to work 
out a way whereby member schools could 
more regularly cooperate with and through 
the state body. 

Next night the teachers of the local 
school gathered to go over their program 
and problems. Losing ground numerically, 
sensing the need for a new type of program 
in the face of new problems and situations, 
but endeavoring to meet these needs as 
best they can, all were eager to get as 
much help as possible. And we talked far 
into the night. 

From Springfield we followed the Con- 
necticut to White River Junction, and 
then across, through Bethel, to Rochester. 
Never had the majestic old river been more 
calm. The last time we followed it, it was 
a raging torrent, putting fear and dismay 
into the hearts of those who lived along 
its banks. But today it was languid, lazy, 
and even limpid in spots. At Rochester we 
were hailed by a group of children and the 
superintendent of the school, who ran into 
the road in spite of rain, to stop us ere 
we went by the church. For we did not 
expect a parish supper at the church. This 
is a union church, made up of Universalists 
and Congregationalists, and, within the 
year, the Methodists have joined. A large 
and evidently happy family, seeking to 
integrate their interests and program to 
meet the needs of all. At the parsonage 
afterward we met all the teachers but one 
(and the school membership is close to 
200), going into great detail regarding the 
operation of the school. 

Next morning the wind howled and the 
rain came down in torrents. But through 
it the grass looked all the more green, 
Between Rochester and Bethel we drove 
through an amazing ten minutes during 
which we saw bluets and dandelions 
through a foreground of rain, then hail, 
then snow, and finally sunshine. It takes 
all kinds of weather to make a day—even 
one as lovely as that particular day turned 
out to be. 

At Bethel! the minister and his wife had 
invited me to stop for noon dinner, and 
the superintendent of the church school, 
and also of the primary department, 


joined us. Again we tackled the program 
of the school, its goal, the road being fol- 
lowed in reaching that goal, and the 
stumbling blocks which hindered achieve- 
ment. 

Behind the house is a great hill, its 
steep sides serving as pasture, and its top 
crowned with maple trees. Over this same 
hill Miss Florence I. Adams, assistant 
editor of the Leader, played as a girl, for 
her old home stands next to the parsonage. 
This was the scene we looked upon as we 
ate our meal and talked together. Who is 
it who said, ‘‘The day will bring some 
lovely thing?” 

That night at Brattleboro, after driving 
through Barnard, where our lovely white 
church tops the hill, and stopping at Felch- 
ville to call on Miss Minnie Fay, the town 
librarian, the church school staff, with the 
minister and his wife, met for supper and 
an evening round table discussion at the 
church. Here is a different situation from 
those met in other places on this trip. Yet 
many problems are related, and many 
roots are first cousins. So we labored to 
the end that next year may yield even 
greater results than have this. 

Tf only we might have helped more 
schools, reached more workers, on this 
trip, we would have been far happier. 
Perhaps next time this may be possible. 


IBC, he 
* * 
MIDDLEPORT TRIES AN EXPERI- 
MENT 


Middleport, N. Y., has been trying the 
unified service plan since Easter. Both 
church and church school meet at 10.45 
a.m., with a period of worship for all ages. 
The juniors and primary children then go 
out and have a one-hour lesson period. 
The intermediates stay for the sermon, 
during which the theme of the initial 
worship is further developed, the offering 
taken, and the special music given. After 
the sermon the adults and young people 
remain for a forum period, closing at 12.15, 
so that all ages may go home together. 
This plan is tried as an experiment, but, if 
it proves satisfactory, will be continued 
until summer. 

* * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
MENIA 


From a recent issue of World Wide Sun- 
day School News, we take the following: 

“The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Levon N. Zenian will be interested to know 
that these two loyal representatives of 
Sunday school work in the Church of 
Armenia sailed from New York on the 
SS Exeter of the American Export Line on 
Tuesday, April 28. Mr. and Mrs. Zenian 
have been in America for about eighteen 
months, during which time Mr. Zenian has 
been able to renew financial support for 


IN AR- 


the maintenance of his work, and enlist the 
fellowship of many new friends in this 
significant enterprise. Also during these 
months in America Mrs. Zenian has se- 
cured American citizenship, so that the 
status of both Mr. and Mrs. Zenian po- 
litically has now been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. They were accompanied by their 
two children—Shahe, aged four years, and 
little Paul, who was born last June in 
New York City.” 

Through the interest of Dr. George E. 
Huntley, a personal friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Zenian, a few groups in Universalist 
churches contributed to the fund which 
made possible the renewal of this work. 

* * 
MUSIC HAS NO RACIAL 
BOUNDARIES 


Moonlight, clouds, the beautiful Taj 
Mahal, and through the soft night air 
came the notes of Negro spirituals sung by 
Indian college boys from the city. A 
delegation of Negroes from America made 
a good-will tour in India and taught these 
students their spirituals. Dr. Hugh Ver- 
non White heard them sing. “‘Here was a 
blend of races, conditions, religions, senti- 
ment, past and present, that in a way sym- 
bolizes the lure of India,’ he wrote. In- 
dians singing Negro songs in the shadow of 
a memorial to a Moslem. 

(From Overseas News—May, 1986.) 
* * 


FROM EAST TO WEST 


Miss Margaret Winchester, who has 
been director of religious education at the 
First Church (Congregational) in Man- 
chester, N. H., has accepted a similar 
position in the Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church, and will begin her duties there 
July 1. Miss Winchester is known to 
many Universalist workers not only in New 
Hampshire but throughout New England, 
where she has taught in summer confer- 
ences and camps, spoken at conventions, 
etc. From a church school of between 
three and four hundred members, she goes: 
to one with an enrollment of over two 
thousand, nearly half of whom are adults. 

During a recent trip to Pasadena to meet. 
the leaders in the church there Miss Win-, 
chester visited other churches in the city, 
among them our Universalist church, where 
she met Rev. Robert Cummins, the min- 
ister. Shortly after her return she was 
tendered a dinner in Boston by a group of 
friends with whom she has been associated 
in leadership training activities. While in 
the city she was guest of Miss Susan M. 
Andrews. 

Miss Winchester is the daughter of Ben- 
jamin S. Winchester, whose books on adult 
education and kindred subjects are familiar 
to many of our readers. She has the good 
wishes of a host of friends as she goes to 
this new and important post. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTE FLASHES 

Here are a few last minute news flashes 
and reminders for our summer institute 
programs. 

Shelter Neck, N. C. 

The annual young people’s institute of 
North Carolina is in session this week, be- 
ginning on the 15th and continuing until 
the 21st. It is held at Dix House, Watha, 
N.C., and Dr. Harry L. Canfield of Greens- 
boro is the dean. Here’s wishing all North 
Carolina young people a week of inspira- 
tion and joy. 


National Conventicn-Institute 

Next in line is the annual national con- 
vention of the Y. P. C. U., which for the 
second successive year is combined with an 
institute program. Thls will be the 48th 
annual convention of the National Y. P. 
C. U. and will be held at Murray Grove, 
Forked River, N. J. Weare especially glad 
to have our convention at Murray Grove 
this year, in order to add to the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Murray 
Grove Association. 

Our national president, Arthur I. Olson 
of Danbury, Conn., will open the conven- 
tion on Saturday evening, July 4, and will 
deliver his second address as president of 
the organization. Our keynote speaker 
will be Rev. E. Dean Etlenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I. Mr. Ellenwood served the 
Y. P. C. U. many years at the beginning of 
his ministry as pastor of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, church, which was a mission 
project of the Y. P. C. U. at that time. 
He is still serving the Y. P. C. U. and has 
active groups of young people in his own 
church. We are pleased that he could ac- 
cept our invitation to be our opening 
speaker. 

We hope that many other ministers will 
come to this convention and give to it 
valuable counsel based cn their experiences 
in young people’s work. All Universalist 
ministers are delegates ex-officio to our 
convention. 

Turkey Run 

From July 12 to 19 the young people of 
the Mid West section wil] have the great 
opportunity to go to the annual Mid West 
Institute at Turkey Run State Park, Mar- 
shall, Ind., for a week of study, recreation, 
and inspiration in one of the most beautiful 
spots in the country. 

With the faculty consisting of Mrs. 
Galer, Mr. Gehr, Dr. Macpherson, Dr. 
van Schaick and Mr. Schneider, the dele- 
gates will have a splendid opportunity to 
really know how to carry out programs in 
their churches. 

If you haven’t been to Turkey Run you 
have missed something. 

Ferry Beach 


Of particular interest to New England 
young people is the young people’s insti- 


tute which opens at Ferry Beach on July 
18. The members of the Clara Barton 
Guild will join with the Y. P. C. U. in 
promoting this institute for all Universalist 
youth. Camp Cheery, the C. B. G. camp, 
will be conducted as usual this year under 
the direction of Miss Ruth Wood of New 
Haven, Conn., who is also a member of the 
faculty. Other faculty members are Rev. 
Frank Chatterton, who will serve as dean 
of the institute, Rev. Richard H. Bird, and 
Rev. Stanley Manning. 

Already many reservations have come in 
for this week, but we need many more to 
insure its complete success. Will you check 


up on the delegates that are planning to 
come from your church and urge others to 
come? 


International Conference 


Reservations are coming in very slowly 
for this conference at Star Island from our 
Universalist young people. Will those of 
you who know of delegates that are plan- 
ning to come that have not sent in their 
reservations, please tell them to send them 
in at once? The rooms are fast being filled 
and will be soon taken completely. 

The foreign delegation will number fifty. 
Some had to be refused by the officers of 
the L. I. B. due to lack of accommodations 
for them. Let’s show as much interest on 
the part of our Universalist young peo- 
ple. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE 
July 6-15, 1936 

We sincerely hope you are planning to 
attend this Conference. The railroad 
rates of 2 cents a mile make the travel to 
and from East Northfield very reasonable, 
even more so than under the old reduced 
conference rates. This is perhaps the 
least of the many reasons why this year is 
a good one to attend the Conference. A 
committee member who has just visited 
Northfield says: “Last Thursday the 
mountains round about Northfield were 
blue, embroidered with golden sunshine 
and deep blue cloud shadows. We were 
eating a jolly picnic lunch at the foot of 
Round Top. After it each of us wandered 
off alone—to sense the Quiet, the Beauty, 
to pray for our Conference the strength of 
quiet communion, peace for each heart 
like the peace in the great valley, joy in 
each life like the joy of the birds and sun- 
shine.” 

Aside from the very excellent program 
with courses taught by outstanding leaders, 
Northfield will give to you “‘the strength of 
quiet communion” and it will bring you 
peace and joy. We who have been to 
Northfield know what it can give, and we 
long to go again. You, who have not yet 
been privileged to attend a conference, 
will return cherishing an experience such 
as no other conference gives. 


* * 


CLINTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


A news item comes to us from a Clinton, 
N.C., newspaper, telling us that ‘‘Rev. Or- 
dell E. Bryant, pastor of the Clinton Uni- 
versalist church, spoke on ‘Entering into 
Life’ in delivering the annual baccalaureate 
sermon to the seniors of the Clinton High 
School. . . . Basing his remarks on the 
Biblical story of the rich young ruler and 
the answer of Jesus to his inquiry, Rev. 
Ordell E. Bryant named three essentials to 
a successful life: First, keeping the com- 


mandments; second, committing one’s self 
to some worthy cause, and third, following 
Jesus. ‘One who is to succeed in life must 
do his or her duty to God and to man,’ 
said the minister. . . . The sermon was 
one of sound logic and made a profound im- 
pression upon the members of the graduat- 
ing class and the large audience which | 
gathered for the occasion.” 

WHO CAN GO AHEAD OF THIS? 


All during the year we have been em- 
phasizing the fact that we need new mem- 
bers to fill in the ranks where vacancies 
have been caused by the death of faithful 
members. Not only this, but we want more 
of our younger women interested in our 
program of world service. Many of our 
Circles have made excellent records in 
increased membership during the past 
year, but we doubt if many can report 
seventeen new members. This is the 
record of the Mission Circle of Rockland, 
Maine, of which Mrs. John Smith Lowe is 
president. It pretty nearly always fol- 
lows that if we have an enthusiastic and 
able leader, we will go forward. Rockland 
has appointed its chairman of Clara Barton 
Birthplace Work, the new department 
created since our Washington Convention, 
and she is busily at work. She secured 
many articles for the sales tables at the 
Birthplace and is tremendously interested 
in her ‘‘new job’”’ because of the service it 
is giving, and she is in a position to realize 
the value of the work, as she held the 
position of superintendent of the Rockland 
Hospital some few years ago. 

* * 


This is just to remind all of you who are 
making suits for the Clara Barton Camp, 
that the Camp opens June 27 and we shall 
be needing those suits. It will help us 
greatly if you will make both the topper and 
the shorts with the size. In assembling 
the suits when laundered this is tremen- 
dously helpful to us. Thank you. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, 
Conn., and Rey. Francis Walch of Yar- 
mouth, Maine, visited Headquarters June 
12. They were on the way to attend the 
fiftieth anniversary of their graduation 
from Tufts College. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was at Head- 
quarters on Saturday, June 13. He re- 
turned to New York on Monday after the 
Tufts commencement. 


Robert H. Barber, Arthur W. Olsen, 
John Q. Parkhurst, and Thomas A. Sin- 
clair, of the graduating class of the Tufts 
School of Religion, were given the degree 
of Bachelor of Sacred Theology at the 
commencement on June 15. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent in 
Massachusetts, assisted Hartwell Daley 
in his services in Assinippi on Sunday, 
June 14. On June 21, Dr. Coons will 
preach in Amesbury, and on June 28 he 
will be in the church in Leominster. 


Miss Cornelia Ledyard, daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. H. C. Ledyard, was grad- 
uated from the Brockton High School 
June 12. She will enter Michigan State 
College, Lansing, in the fall. 


Austin F. Hawes of Hartford, State 
Forester of Connecticut, formerly an expert 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
a Tufts graduate in the class of 1901 and a 
Master of Forestry Yale 1903, was given. 
the degree of Master of Science at the 
Tufts commencement. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, was given the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by Tufts College at the com- 
mencement on June 15. Dr. Macpherson 
was given the degree of L. H. D. by Lom- 
bard University in 1925. 


Robert Pierre Boyd and George Douglas 
Frazier were given the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity at the commencement of St. 
Lawrence University June 8, and Miss 
Elizabeth Ethel Holden was given the 
certificate indicating completion of the 
course in Religious Education. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz has gone to the Ohio 
State Convention, and also attended the 
Lakeside Conference in Ohio. Then he 
will drive to Washington, where he will 
preach June 28 and July 5. He will 
preach at Murray Grove July 12. 


Rey. L. C. Nichols of Melrose, Mass., 
will sail from Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 10 
for his vacation in the tropics. He gails 
on the cargo steamer Amazone, of the 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Company. 
The first stop will be Port au Prince, on 
Haiti, and from there to Willemstad on the 
Dutch West Indian Island of Curacao. 
Here he will remain several days and then 
take the steamer Astra and go to La Guaira 


and Interests 


on the coast of Venezuela, and up to the 
capital, Caracas. Crossing the mountains 
to Valencia, he returns to the coast at 
Puerto Cabello, where he takes ship for 
home. 


Rev. Fred S. Walker of Pawtucket, R. I., 
visited Headquarters June 8. 

George C. Randall of Chicago, IIl., son 
of Mrs. Mary Randall of Woodsville, 
N. H., was awarded the honorary degree of 
Master of Science at the 117th commence- 
ment of Norwich University, Northfield, 
Vt., June 8. 


A son, Erik Thorgesen, was born to Rey. 
and Mrs. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, 
Maine, on May 30. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will preach 
in the Universalist church in Dolegville, 
N. Y., June 21 and June 28, at 10.30 a. m. 
Daylight Saving Time. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, who has supplied 
the Oneonta, N. Y., church free of charge 
for the past year, reports this church back 
on its feet and ready to go ahead. 

Miss Sally Zoller, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Zoller of Little Falls, N. Y., 
has a position in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing in Washington, D. C., and 
is living at 1464 Chapin St. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, the statis- 
tically-minded secretary of the Connecti- 
cut State Convention, reported at the 
New Haven centennial that, during the 
church’s life, the ministers and laymen of 
the New Haven church have served sixty- 
six years on the State Board— Dr. Fisher 
twenty-three, M. M. Whittemore twenty- 
nine, W. F. Dickerman eight and T. F. 
Lamb six years. 

Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville, 
N. Y., has been back to the Cooperstown 
Hospital, where the cast was taken off and 
a brace fitted to his back. The trouble in 
the spine gives promise of healing, and he 
was ordered to continue the rest cure. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moulton have gone to their 
camp on East Caroga Lake in the southern 
Adirondacks. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard was in his old 
parish in Brockton, Mass., June 14. Mr. 
Ledyard christened five children and took 
in three members for the new pastor, 
Francis P. Randall, of the Yale Divinity 
School. Mr. Randall was married June 13. 
The Ledyard family left June 15 for Lan- 
sing, where Mr. Ledyard began work 
March 1. 


Wm. E. Gardner, Executive Director of 
the Y. P. C. U., left Boston June 20 for the 
Ohio State Convention. From there he 
went to the Christian Youth Conference 
of North America scheduled for June 23-28 
at Lakeside, Ohio. Soon after his return 
to Boston he will start for Murray Grove 
and the National Y. P. C. U. Convention. 


From there he will drive with Rev. Fen- 
wick Leavitt, Jr., of Brookline, to Canton, 
N. C., where both will speak at the South- 
ern Liberal Young People’s Conference. 


Miss Eleanor Bonner of Washington re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts at the 
recent commencement of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. Children’s Sunday was ob- 
served on June 7. The church school at- 
tended in a body, marching in with the 
choir in the processional. The usual order 
of service was followed, with some special 
adaptations. Boys from the school assisted 
in taking the offering and brought it for- 
ward for the presentation. In place of the 
sermon a four-fold demonstration of the 
aims of religious education was given in 
the chancel by members of the school, un- 
der the direction of Miss Eleanor Bonner. 
The general theme was ‘‘What We Seek.”’ 
Miss Bonner, in a brief introductory ad- 
dress, outlined the main objectives of the 
school. The first, ‘God in All the World,” 
was brought out by a group of children 
from the beginners and primary classes, 
with recitations by Patricia Pack, George 
Brenton, Jr., and MDaurice Brenton. 
“Knowing about the Bible’? was drama- 
tized in a clever dialogue between Miss 
Jean Leckie as teacher and Phyllis Heider 
and Ruth Smailman of the junior depart- 
ment, bringing out the fact that the 
Bible is not one book but many, comprising 
varying literary types, written at widely 
separated intervals of time, by many dif- 
ferent people. It was the background 
against which rational and reverent study 
of the Bible would be carried on in later 
years. In presenting the objective, 
“Learners of Jesus,’”’ Peggy Anthony of 
the intermediate department read a selec- 
tion from L. W. Peabody’s ‘‘From a Car- 
penter’s Shop,” setting forth the perma- 
nent place of the leadership of Jesus in the 
world. ‘Helping the World through the 
Church” was the aim set forth by two 
members of the senior department. Mar- 
garet Chapman read an original address on 
young people and the church, stressing 
what young people want it to be and do and 
its claims to their membership and sup- 
port. Betty Smallman closed the presenta- 
tion by reciting John Oxenham’s poem, 
“For a New World.” The central idea 
and much of the material of the service 
were taken from the admirable special 
Children’s Sunday service issued this year 
by the General Sunday School Association. 
It was regarded by all present, adults in the 
congregation and members of the school, 
as one of the most interesting and effective 
presentations of the aims and methods of 
religious education ever given at a Chil- 
dren’s Sunday service. Dr. Perkins 
summed up the significance of it”all*as 
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meaning a purpose, in the words of Prof. 
Bruce Curry, “to live all of life in con- 
scious fellowship with the Divine.’ He 
then, on behalf of the church, presented the 
promotion certificates. At the close of 
the service the church school exhibit was 
visited by members of the congregation. 
This year it was distributed in the various 
classrooms in which the work is carried on 
instead of being massed in Perkins Hall. 
The church attendance was 175. 
usual union summer services with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Con- 
gregational Churches will be held from 
June 21 to Sept. 6 inclusive. The first 
four services will be in the National Me- 
morial Church, Dr. Perkins preaching on 
June 21, Dr. Roger F. Etz on June 28 and 
July 5, and Rey. Charles H. Emmons on 
July 12. 
Georgia 
Atlanta.—On June 9 the last meeting of 
the Women’s Union of the United Liberal 
Church met in the parish house at 11.30 
a.m. Miss Grace House, the state mis- 
sionary for Japan, put on a short project in 
dialogue form, to inform the listeners of 
the real value of our work in Japan. Five 
dollars was contributed to the cause. Mrs. 
Stephens invited the ladies to a bridge 
party at her home for the last Tuesday 
in June. Mrs. Draper announced the 
meeting of the “Thimble Club,” for the 
fourth Tuesday in June. A _ delicious 
luncheon was served at one, followed by 
a report from Mrs. U. D. McCall of the 
- Unitarian May Meetings in Boston, which 
she attended, and laying special stress on 
the work of the Commission of Appraisal, 
which she suggested should be thoroughly 
studied by all liberal people. 


Maine 


Westbrook.—Rev. H. E. Townsend, 
D. D., pastor. More than 200 couples 
attended the second service, June 7, for 
married couples who were married by Dr. 
Townsend in his thirty-two years as pas- 
tor here. There was special music under 
direction of Miss Edna Blanchard, with 
solos by Mrs. Ina Hawkes and Miss 
Blanchard. 


Massachusetts 


Westminster.—The trustees of the par- 
ish recently gave $50 to the General Con- 
vention and $50 to the State Convention. 

Weymouth Landing.—Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. The Old Colony Asso- 
ciation of Universalists met in this church 
on Wednesday, June 10. Mr. Webster is 
president of this old association and Mrs. 
E. R. Sampson of North Weymouth is the 
secretary. Rev. Luther Morris of Stough- 
ton had the morning devotions, and Rev. 
C. L. Eaton had charge of those in the 
afternoon. ‘Two addresses were given in 
the forenoon, the first by Dr. Bissell of 
Grove Hall, on ‘““‘Where Do We Go from 
Here?” and the second by Rev. C. H. 
Emmons, of the General Convention. In 


The. 


the afternoon Mrs. Gertrude Elsner spoke 
on “A Trip to the Clara Barton Birth- 
place,” and Miss Ruth Downing spoke of 
her work in Japan. Luncheon was served 
at noon by the Fireside Circle of the 
Landing Church. 

Salem.—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pas- 
tor. The Haster collection amounted to 
$855.05. This has been increased by a 
contribution of $50 from the Hawthorne 
Dramatic Club. The church will unite 
with the two Unitarian churches of Salem 
for services through the summer. For 
July 5, 12 and 19 the services will be in 
the First Church, Rev. Bradford Gale, 
minister. On July 26, Aug. 2 and 9, the 
services will be in our church. On August 
16, 23, and 30 the services will be in the 
Second Church, Rev. Duncan Howlett, 
minister. z 

Peabody.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. Sunday, June 7, was kept 
in th’s church as Memoria! Sunday for 
Holten Lodge, I. O. O. F., and Starlight 
Rebekah Lodge, I. O.O. F. The service 
was conducted and the sermon given by 
Dr. U. S. Milburn, of Everett, a Past 
Grand of the Odd Fellows. Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, the State Superintendent, took the 
regular services in Mverett for Dr. Milburn. 
Dr. and Mrs. Huntley are now having a 
restful vacation in Middleboro, Mass. 
Children’s Sunday, June 14, brought the 
services to a close for the season. Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain, of the State Sunday 
School Association, gave the address in 
place of Dr. Huntley. 

Marblehead.—Rev. Frank W. Merrick, 
D. D., pastor. Services are held regularly 
on the first and third Sundays of each 
month, with Dr. Merrick coming over 
from his Beverly home to preach. Owing 
to an engagement which Dr. Merrick has 
in North Beverly on June 21, the service 
will be on the fourth Sunday, June 28. 
In the absence of Rev. Stanley G. Spear 
from his pulpit on May 24, Dr. Merrick 
was the preacher in Beverly that day. He 
was the Memorial Day speaker in Dan- 
vers on Saturday, May 30. His topic was 
“Crises, Courage, and Memorials.’”’ The 
address was reported in the Salem Evening 
News. 

Swampscott.—Carl A. Hempel, pastor. 
Sunday, June 14, was observed in church 
and church school as Children’s Day. The 
members of the school attended the morn- 
ing service, where Mr. Hempel preached 
on “The Family and Religion.’”’ This was 
the final service for the season. All de- 
partments will resume on Sunday, Sept. 14. 
This has been a happy, prosperous year 
in the Swampscott church. The minister 
may be reached through the summer for 
any services by calling Breakers 1985-W. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
St. Paul’s Men’s Club closed an active 
season on May 19. ‘The speaker was 
Percy M. Hickcox, captain of the 389th 
field artillery and district chaplain of 
C. C.C. Camps. Captain Hickcox gave a 


most illuminating description of the aims 
and achievements of the C. C. C. On 
May 26 the Men’s Club sponsored a public 
showing of the picture “Down to the Sea in 
Ships.” Twenty-six members of the 
Ladies’ Social Union held a banquet at the 
Brimfield Inn Monday evening, May 25. 
At the head table, which was attractively 
set with flowers, were the newly elected 
officers and the toastmaster, Mrs. Fred- 
eric A. Mooney. Attractive place cards 
were at each plate. Mrs. Mooney brought 
many humorous sallies into her toasts, 
as well as bits of inspirational poetry. All 
the new officers, as well as two past presi- 
dents, responded to the toasts. The cen- 
tral theme was ‘‘The Power of Friendship.” 
On Thursday, June 4, the Fortnightly Club 
closed its season’s activities with a dinner 
at the Old Homestead in Ludlow. At the 
Sunday morning service of June 7, two 
more members were received into fellow- 
ship, making the total number of new 
‘members twenty-six. On May 18 the pas- 
tor spoke to the boys at the C. C. C. camp 
in Brimfield on “Taking Advantage of 
Educational Opportunities,” and on June 1 
addressed the Ware Rotary Club on “Re- 
membrance and Dedication,” at a Me- 
morial Day observance. The church school 
will continue through June, June 28 being 
observed as Children’s Sunday this year. 
Y. P. C. U. services will be continued 
through June. On June 14, one of the 
members who has studied the Oxford 
Group Movement gave a talk on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Can Lives Be Changed?”’ On June 2, 
the church lost, in the death of Mrs. Ellen 
S. Leach, one of its most loyal members. 
Mrs. Leach, who was born in Monson, 
Oct. 10, 1860, had been a member of St. 
Paul’s for forty-eight years, served as 
clerk for more than twenty years after the 
death of her husband thirty-four years ago. 
was treasurer of the Ladies’ Social Union 
for more than thirty years, and always ac- 
tive in the church school. Mrs. Leach was 
rarely absent from the services of worship. 
The funeral service was held in the church 
on Thursday afternoon, June 4, the pastor, 
Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, officiating, with 
Mrs. S. R. Carsly at the organ, and Miss 
Irene Milus of Springfield, harpist. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Reservations coming in are indicative of 
a busy season, also that better times are 
here, inasmuch as many plan to stay for 
periods ranging up to four weeks. 

An attractive circular has been issued 
giving rates and information about camp- 
ing facilities. Housekeeping in a tent of- 
fers an inexpensive, pleasant and health- 
building way for an entire family to enjoy 
Ferry Beach life and take advantage of the 
leadership training courses. An increase 
in membership resulting from the campaign 
and a broader interest in the summer meet- 
ings necessitated a second edition of ‘“‘The 
Ferry Beacher.” 
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Beginning now all communications for 
the secretary should be mailed to the 
Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, chairman of the 
Birthday Fund, has sent out several hun- 
dred letters to Ferry Beachers whose birth 
months are known. It is hoped that many 
others will join the army of regular con- 
tributors by remitting a penny for each 
time they have made a trip around the sun. 
Send as soon as possible to Mrs. Nelson, 
10 Laurel Terrace, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Be sure to indicate your birth month. 

The accounts of Alvar W. Polk, treas- 
urer, and Robert F. Needham, secretary, 
have been audited for the period January 
1, 1985, to June 1, 1986, by Julia Harwood 
and Ernest C. Jones. A report giving the 
income and expense for the calendar year 
1985 and a statement of assets and lia- 
bilities as of Dec. 31, 1935, will be mailed 
on request to members who do not expect 
to be at the annual meeting Aug. 10 in the 
Quillen. At that time an additional repoft 
will be distributed showing transactions 
up to May 31 this year and a balance sheet 
as of that date. 

“A Sea Voyage in an Inland Town”’ is 
the title of a detailed ‘‘log’’ of the good 
ship ‘‘Ferry Beach’ when it sailed from 
the port of Dexter, Maine, May 8, under 
Captain Ruth Dudley. Among _ the 
prominent voyagers from Dexter, Pitts- 
field and Guilford were Rev. and Mrs. Milo 
Folsom, Rev. George Welch, Florence S. 
Buxton, Mrs. Mary Smart, Marion Smart, 
Harriet Metz, Mrs. Isabelle Hopkins, 
Jack Higgins, Jane Welch, E. Alice Brad- 
ford and Wendel Maton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eben Prescott were at 
their cottage the week-end of June 6. 
Together with Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Soder- 
gren, they made a surprise visit to Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes at West Paris while she 
was preaching a baccalaureate sermon. 

A lot of improvement work has been go- 
ing on the past few weeks under the super- 
vision of Mr. Sodergren. Wash-bowls 
have been installed in four front rooms in 
Rowland Hall and a hot water heater con- 
nected to supply the whole building. 
There will be a shower room underneath 
the piazza. Fiber matting on the balcony 
floors will deaden the tread of feet, which 
has been an annoyance. A_twelve-foot 
blackboard is being placed on the wall of 
the large classroom. There will be better 
lighting in- the Quillen dining-room. 
Highteen hotel rockers and chairs have been 
purchased for the fine new veranda. A 
stereopticon with long-range focus and a 
ten-foot screen have been purchased by use 
of a special fund raised several years ago. 
The appearance of the grove chapel has 
been improved by a moderate expense for 
needed repairs. The interior of the Under- 
wood will be decorated and several new 
mattresses bought. The roof of ‘“‘the Out- 
look,” the new platform on the edge of the 
beach, will be thatched with hemlock 
boughs. Someone has aptly suggested that 


sight-seeing tours of Ferry Beach Park 
be arranged! 

Mr. Polk has already received more than 
half of the $480 pledged by the W. U. 
M. S. of Massachusetts at the Foxboro 


convention. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. David N. Beach is minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C. 

Thomas A. Sinclair, soon to be ordained, 
is minister of the Universalist church in 
West Somerville, Mass. 

William C. Graham is professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature at 
the University of Chicago. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Edward Ouellette is a graduate of Carle- 
ton College, and will get his degree from 
Chicago Theological Seminary this month. 

Albert S. Keister is professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of North Caro- 


lina. 
* * 


DOOLITTLE UNIVERSALIST HOME 


Foxboro, Mass. 


The trustees of the Home and its resi- 
dents deeply appreciate the gifts so kindly 
brought to them on the Annual Visitation 
and Donation Day. 

Household supplies, linens, books and 
money are always acceptable gifts, and 
greatly valued as tokens of friendship and 
thoughtfulness. Our thanks for every- 
thing. 

M. Beulah Edwards, Matron. 
* * 

THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 770) 
blooming, as it is said always to be in 
flower July 4. I have said the linden tree 
advisedly. There may be other linden 
trees, although this is not the native lin- 
den, the basswood, but of foreign origin; 
but this is the linden tree with a story. In 
1776, when Dr. Josiah Bartlett was in 
Philadelphia representing New Hampshire 
in the Continental Congress, incidentally 
to become a signer of the Declaration, he 
visited an estate where there were many 
rare trees and shrubs, and was offered some 
to take to his home. It is said that three 
weeks was required for the horseback jour- 
ney. In his saddle-bags he brought the 
tiny linden and several black walnuts. 
The linden was set near the house, too 
close as it has eventuated—-few realize 
the potential spread of a healthy tree. A 
descendant of Dr. Bartlett has written the 
story of ‘“‘The Linden Tree’ in ‘‘New 
Hampshire Folk Tales,” from which I take 
the figures. It is over two feet in diam- 
eter, eight and a half feet from the ground 
at the lowest branches, which dip to the 


ground, forming a dense cone over sixty/ 
There are several black: 
walnuts, but they are not so much in evi-}| 


feet in height. 


dence. Dr. Bartlett was the last presi- 


dent and the first governor of the state of | 
New Hampshire, one of the foremost men) 
of his time, and this linden tree by his old | h 


home stands as a living monument. 
A. M.B. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK i 


(Continued from page 7938) 


(that is, maha, great, rishi, saint or seer).||| 
It proved to be intensely interesting, not) 
only helping to elucidate the early part of || 
Rabindranath Tagore’s life, but on its} 
own merits as the story of a noble life. |p 


The Tagores belong to one of the leading || 


Bengal families and have been outstanding | 


in the intellectual and business life of Cal-}|| 


cutta and all Bengal. 


Devendranath jij 
Tagore left behind him wealth and power} 
and sought the mystical apprehension of ||) 
God. His quest, and the means he chose, ||} 


profoundly influenced his son, the famous} 


poet and dramatist. 
Devendranath Tagore was a follower: 


of Ram Mohun Roy, founder of the re--+ 


formed Hindu church known as the Brah-+ 
mo Samaj, which has had such a close re-- 


lationship with the Unitarian movement jf 


in England. To the interests of this or- 


| 
, 
! 


ganization Tagore devoted years of his J 4 


life. 
seeking communion with God in places of F 


In later years he traveled widely, ||P 


great natural beauty. Finally he founded} 


an ashram on the site of what later became) 


Rabindranath Tagore’s school (Shantini-4j 


| 
ketan, Abode of Peace). | 
The little volume before us, by a retired) 


\ 
; 


if 


Indian judge, commemorates the life of If 


one of India’s great lay leaders in religious} 


| 


reform. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH FAIR \| 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid wants to) 
make the Annual Fair a big success this 
year. 
attractive articles to sell. 


Any and all! 


In order to do it we need especially 


contributions will be welcome, so sendiif) 


your “‘Fair” box to the Quillen as soon asi 


you can, and so help to make this year’sy) 


fair bigger and better than ever. 
Mrs. Elmer D. Colcord, 


Chairman, Fair Publicity Committee.\|} 


Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Massachusetts Committee of Fellowship will i 
meet at 16 Beacon St., Boston, Tuesday, June 23, ati/I) 
1.30 p. m., for the purpose of examining Thomas A..||| 
Sinclair as to his fitness in purpose, character andj} | 


ability for the ministry of the Universalist Church, 


This will be the last meeting of the season. | i 
Carl A, Hempel, Secretary. || 


INK 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Union Summer Services 


The National Memorial Church will join with Alli 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregationallll) © 


Churches in union services from Sunday, June 21, to! 
Sunday, Sept. 6, inclusive. ! 


From June 21 through)||) 


| ; 
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July 12 they will be held in the National Memorial 
Church; from July 9 through August 9 in Ali Souls 
Church; from August 16 through Sept. 6 in Mt. 
Pleasant Church. 

Preachers in the National Memorial Church will 
be: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 21, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz on June 28 and July 5, Rey. Charles H. Emmons 
on July 12. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 9 to 
5 to July 11; from 10 to 1 until reguiar services are 
resumed on Sept. 6. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 


The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1986. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* Ox 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Offfcial Call 


The 48th Annuai Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
wiil be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J., 
from July 4 to July 12, inclusive, for the transaction 
of all business that may legally come before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


July 4-12. National Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

Aug. 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krermentz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Institute. 
Women’s National Missionary Association, Mrs. 
Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, 
Miss Yates. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 


OF 


Sunday Services 

July 5. Rev. Benjamin Hersey, Portland, Me. 

July 12. Dr. Roger Etz, General Superintendent. 

July 19. Rev. Gordon Reardon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July 26. Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Penn, 

Aug. 2. Rev. Elmer Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Aug. 9. Rev. Robert D. Killam, Utica, N. Y. 

Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 

Aug. 23. Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Aug. 30. Stanley Rawson, Worcester, Mass. 

Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader. 

ae ge 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 


December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* Ox 


OPEN-AIR SERVICE CAMP BENSON 


The tenth open-air service at Camp Benson will be 
held Sunday, June 28, at 11 o’clock D. S. T. Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., former Super- 
intendent of the Universalist Churches of Maine, 
will be the preacher. Camp Benson is situated one 
mile north of Newport, Maine, on the Dexter Road. 
A place easy to reach and a splendid place for an open- 
air service. The Universalist churches of Guilford, 
Sangerville, Dover-Foxcroft, Dexter, Exeter, Pitts- 
field and surrounding territory unite in this service. 
Every Universalist in Maine or visiting Maine is 
cordially invited to attend this service. Every one 
who wishes can bring a basket lunch. Cold drinks, 
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ice cream and hot coffee are available. Many enjoy 
the bathing in the lake after the service is over. In 
case the weather is not suitable for an open air service, 
a large pavilion is available. Rain or shine, the service 
will be held. 
ene 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m, 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministeriai 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
enor 
1936 STATE CONVENTION DATES 


June 21-25—Ohio, Attica. 
July 30-Aug. 2—Georgia, Winder. 


Obituary 
Mrs. C. Guy Robbins 


Mrs. Jennie Hill Robbins, wife of Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins, minister of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lawrence, Mass., died at her home in Lawrence 
early Thursday morning, June 4. She had been in 
poor health for several months. 

In her death the famiiy, the church, and the com- 
munity suffer a great loss. She was a devoted wife, 
a loving mother, a loyal sister and friend; she never 
turned a deaf ear to the many appeals for aid which 
came to her door. “It might be my boy,” she said, 
“and I like to help when I can.” Her influence for 
good was far-reaching. She loved life, was possessed 
of a cheerfui disposition, and was “‘an ideal minister’s 
wife.’’ She gave herself freely wherever she could be 
of service. She had the gift of song and her sweet 
Voice was in earlier days heard in the quartette of the 
church, and later as leader with the music in the 
church school. She was a woman of rare charm of 
manner and all who entered her home were impressed 
with her hospitable spirit. 

Mrs. Robbins loved young people and she found 
delight in working with and for them. She had a 
great deal of dramatic ability, which she used ef- 
fectively in both the social and the religious side of 
life. It was through her efforts that the Mission 
Cirele in the local church was organized twenty- 
eight years ago, and she had served continuously as 
its president. For many years she served on the 
board of the Massachusetts Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Funeral services were held at the home and at the 
church on Saturday, June 6, at 2 o’clock, conducted 
at her request by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintend- 
ent of Massachusetts Universalist Churches, and by 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, Conn. 
The latter gave a tender and beautiful tribute to her 
life and work. The various organizations affiliated 
with the church were represented at the funeral], in- 
cluding the Young People’s Christian Union, Floren- 
tia Club, Church Union and Mission Circle. There 
were also representatives from the Greater Lawrence 
Ministers’ Association, Greater Lawrence Ministers’ 
Wives Association, and the Optimistic Club. The 
standing committee of the church and the board of 
deacons were represented. 

Burial was in Wyoming Cemetery, Melrose. Many 
beautiful floral tributes were received. Surviving 
are her husband and her son, Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins, minister of the Hurd Street Universalist Church, 
Lowell. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LJ.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS: 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN ~ 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. amd B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. # 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dear 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional] advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodicuse 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


“What’s your name?” the grocery store 
manager asked the young applicant for 
a job. 

“Scott,” replied the lad. 

“And your first name?” 

“Walter.” 

“That’s a pretty well-known name,” 
remarked the manager, with a smile. 

The boy looked pleased. 

“Tt ought to be,” he replied. “I’ve been 
delivering groceries around here for two 
years.’—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A ticket inspector entered a train at 
Chomutoy, in Bohemia. He examined 
several tickets, and told each of the holders 
that he was in the wrong train. They 
must, he said, change at once. As his 
progress along the carriage continued, he 
found still more passengers who had made a 
mistake about the train. Then one of them 
had a bright idea, and asked the ticket-in- 
spector whether he was not in the wrong 
train. He was!—The Pullman News. 

* * 

The new electric refrigerator was turned 
on after two-year-old Jewell Ann was in 
bed. Next morning when she came down- 
stairs she heard the refrigerator motor 
running and with a perplexed look gazed 
around the room. Finally she spied the 
refrigerator and located the sound. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “‘the new re- 
frigerator likes us so well it’s purring.”’— 
Boston Globe. 

* Eo 

Laboratory investigators in the West, 
keeping college students awake for many 
hours, have found that sleeplessness causes 
irritability. Well, well, isn’t science won- 
derful! As a matter of fact, to tell the 
truth, we discovered years ago that sleep- 
lessness causes irritability. Our wives 
have discovered it, too!— Unity. 

* * 

“With the sanction of Government, the 
Commander-in-Chief is pleased to notify 
that the Ninth Bengal Cavalry will in 
future be designated the Ninth Bengal 
Cavalry.”—Indian paper. 

Ah, but now what will they call the 
Ninth Benga! Cavalry?—Punch. 

x * 


“Judge,” cried the prisoner in the dock, 
“have I got to be tried by a woman jury!” 

“Be quiet,’”’ whispered his counsel. 

“I won’t be quiet! Judge, I can’t even 
fool my own wife, let alone twelve strange 
women. I’m guilty.’—New Outlook. 

* Ok 

“Did you give your wife that talking to 
on economy?” 

eYeg.? 

“Any results?” 

“Yes. I’ve got to give up golf.””—Judge. 

* * 


Caller: “I’m a bill collector, lady.” 

Mrs. Nuwed: ‘Just a moment, and I’ll 
give you the biggest assortment of bills 
you ever saw.” —Exchange. 


An Editorial from The New Outlook 


The New Outlook, the journal of the United | 


Church of Canada, comments editorially, on Dr. 
W.H. Macpherson’s leadership in securing new 


readers for the paper, as follows: 


Is This a Crazy Idea? 


HE CHRISTIAN LEADER, published in Boston, is “a 
Ap. journal of the Universalist fellowship.”’ It is also one of 
the very best religious papers published on this continent. 
One reason for that undoubtedly is that its editor knows how to do 
it. Heisa genial Dutchman named John van Schaick, Jr., he has | 
plenty of brains and understanding, he is fearless, and he has 
been at it a long time. He can and does produce a very good 
paper. 

But perhaps there are some other reasons to add to this fine 
editor’s good gifts and graces to help to account for the paper’s 
success. His Church seems to believe in his paper and to be en- 
thusiastic about it. One reason for our believing that is found in 
a statement made by the President of the General Convention of 
the Universalist Church. That office, we presume, would corre- 
spond somewhat with the Moderator or the Bishop in some other 
communions. 

This president, apparently without any one asking him to do 
so and with every indication that he meant every word of it, made 
the following pronouncement the other day: “I thoroughly be- 
lieve that most of our problems as a church will be solved if we 
can increase the list of the subscribers to The Christian Leader.” 
And as a final proof that this intelligent Church leader really be- 
lieved what he said, we are told that he sends in one or more new 
subscribers to the paper every week, and writes personal letters 
all over the country urging other leaders to do the same. 

Is that a crazy idea, that the church paper, and an enthu- 
siasm for it and interest in it, would help to solve the church’s 
problems, or is there really something in it? The question is 
worth thinking about at any rate. The church of today, our 
church, has plenty of problems to solve and doesn’t seem to be 
making too much headway in solving them. Anything that would 
really help ought to be welcomed. 

We wonder if we oughtn’t to change our mind just a little 
about Dr. van Schaick. Any editor of a church paper who 
couldn’t make a great paper with his church enthusiastically and 
helpfully behind him would hardly be an editor at all. Even we— 
but we forbear. 
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